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THE COVER—Officially, it’s January 13, but 
Secretary Shultz says it has to be every day. 
Story on Page 2. 
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‘A man of dignity’ 
CAMP SHERMAN. ORE. 
DEAR EDITOR: 

Your January issue carried the obituary 
of Amos Jones. The brief biographical 
sketch, while technically correct, was inac- 
curate when it stated he had no known 
survivors. If there is a family in the For- 
eign Service, it is the diplomatic couriers— 
a group of individuals bonded together not 
by blood but by the sweat, tears and joys 
of the job and their shared experiences—a 
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‘Security Awareness Day’ 


3 are honored for helping to improve Department's programs 
‘Everybody has to be responsible for security,’ Shultz says 


T HREE DEPARTMENT employees, as well 
as Marine security guards around the 
world, were honored on the Department’s 
first annual “Security Awareness Day,”’ Jan- 
uary 13. Sponsored by the Bureau of Diplo- 
matic Security, the day also featured 
exhibits on security and a seminar with a 
KGB defector who discussed the targeting 
of Americans abroad by Soviet intelligence. 

Seymour DeWitt, Embassy Teguci- 
galpa, was named “Security Officer of the 
Year.” In Honduras, Mr. DeWitt led one of 
the largest security programs in the Foreign 
Service. Under his management, the 
regional security officer’s staff grew from 
three to eight, to meet increased demands 
for protection, residential security and 
investigations. 

Frank Bates III, Embassy Ankara, was 
honored as ‘Security Engineer of the Year.” 
While serving in Bucharest, Romania, Mr. 
Bates opened a new engineering security 
office and conducted a top-to-bottom eval- 
uation of the technical situation at the high- 
threat post. 

Robert Cull, Regional Courier Office, 
Frankfurt, received the Diplomatic Courier 


Greg Bujak, left, director for physical security 
programs, describes explosives detection sys- 
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Award recipients, from left: Robert Cull, Frank Bates II1, Seymour DeWitt, Kenneth Langwell. 


Award. Mr. Cull planned and organized a 
truck courier-service link between Helsinki, 
Leningrad and Moscow after alleged 
security breaches in Moscow and 
Leningrad. 

Sergeant Kenneth Langwell of the 
Marine detachment in N’Djamena, Chad, 
accepted a recognition award for all detach- 
ments at U.S. embassies and consulates 
around the world. The N’Djamena unit had 
been recognized by the Marines as “the 
hardship post of the battalion.” 


‘Evidence of resolve’ 
The awards were presented by Assistant 


tem to Secretary Shultz. (Photo by Renato 
Rotolo) 


Secretary Robert E. Lamb. He told the 
audience in the Dean Acheson Auditorium: 
“What you see today on Security Awareness 
Day is evidence of the Department’s resolve 
to deal effectively with the security threats to 
our people and our facilities. In two years, we 
have developed a security program of national 
standing. The Department and the Foreign 
Service can take pride in this achievement.” 

Throughout the day, some 18 exhibits 
reflected security concerns ranging from mis- 
sion construction site programs to investiga- 
tions, protective details and technological 
innovations. Bureau representatives, Marines 
and Navy Seabees were on hand to discuss 
Department-related programs and respon- 
sibilities. One of the messages communicated 
throughout the day was the importance of 
good security practices by Department 
employees. The same theme was evident in an 
address that was made by Secretary Shultz at 
the awards ceremony. 


Shultz: ‘We have to be alert’ 

“Obviously, we have to have 365 
security awareness days if the message of 
this day is really to go through,” the Secre- 
tary said. ““We barrage our ambassadors 
with messages telling them they’re respon- 
sible for security at their posts. But it’s also 
true that everybody has to be responsible for 
security. The message here is that security, 
both physical security and counterin- 
telligence security, is very much a part of 
our job. We have to be alert to it and aware 
of it and work on it. 

“We're sometimes tempted to say, and 
sometimes I hear people say, that somehow 
security is interfering with our work. 
Exactly the opposite is true. If we don’t 
have good security procedures, the best of 
our work can be aborted and turned around 
on us. Good security doesn’t interfere in our 
work. Exactly to the contrary, it makes it 
possible for us to do our work in a proper 
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Security engineering services chief Robert 
Stuckey points out a hostile intelligence bug- 


Assistant Secretary Robert Lamb, right, 
explains embassy security gate system to 
reporters Don Shannon, left, of the Los 


and productive way.” 

The hardware at the exhibits ranged 
from new alarm systems and residential win- 
dow grilles to a computerized video display 
unit, designed to facilitate decision-making 
during embassy evacuations and other crises. 
There were varied demonstrations, including 
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ging device to exhibit visitors. (Photo by 
Walter Oates, Washington Times) 


Angeles Times and Dave Ottaway of the Wash- 
ington Post. (Photo by Walter Oates, 
Washington Times) 


two different approaches to detecting explo- 
sives: (1) a high-tech scanning device 
designed for use by embassies, and (2) dogs 
trained for security services of friendly nations 
under State’s antiterrorism assistance pro- 
gram. The explosives-detection system is 
being developed by a Massachusetts firm 


under contract with the Department. It con- 
sists of a lightweight portable sampling gun 
and a mobile analyzer cart capable of quickly 
detecting certain explosives, including 
plastique. 


Data on terrorists 

Most of the employees who visited the 
exhibits area were drawn to the firearms 
training booth, where individuals’ judgment 
and aim were tested in videotaped shoot/no- 
shoot situations projected on a life-size 
screen. Others saw software to protect clas- 
sified information on the Department’s com- 
puters, and an “electronic bulletin board” 
being developed to provide private industry 
with information on terrorist activities in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. The information 
will be on activity in each country and cur- 
rent Department travel advisories. Users are 
expected to be able to access the informa- 
tion from their own remote terminals with 
compatible modems by this spring. 

One exhibit featured a futuristic-look- 
ing omnidirectional antenna and other 
equipment involving computer eavesdrop- 
ping. Emanations from a computer can be 
broadcast and reconstructed on a distant 
video screen using simple and inexpensive 
electronic components. Innocent equipment 
such as a telephone or radio placed near the 
computer can become conductors. Special 
“Tempest’’ shielding techniques do safe- 
guard classified information on Department 
computers, but security engineers in the 
bureau say they are constantly researching 
countermeasures technology to stay one step 
ahead in this aspect of electronic eavesdrop- 
ping. 

Ex-KGB man speaks 

The KGB defector who expressed his 
views on the Soviet targeting of Americans 
abroad was Stanislav Levchenko, who 
defected in 1979 while in Japan. He said 
Americans are the prime target of both the 
KGB and the GRU (which collects military 
intelligence for the Soviet Union). Mr. 
Levchenko said the average KGB officer is 
well-educated and multilingual but special- 
izes in one country, where the individual 
may serve several tours of duty and as many 
as 10 to 15 years of his or her career. 

He said most Soviet intelligence 
officers abroad are recruiters, handling up 
to five active cases each and concentrating 
on recruiting at least one person with access 
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‘SECURITY AWARENESS DAY’ 
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Security engineering officer Rick Stradford 
with a commercially-available object that can 


to secret information. “Recruitment is very 
subtle, he said. “In most cases, they'll 
never tell you they’ve recruited you. What 
they care about is the substance of the rela- 
tionship. When you start revealing sensitive 
information, you're recruited in their eyes. 
They may not pay you or even tell you 
you've been recruited, but in their eyes, you 
have been.” He recalled that in Tokyo, for 
example, the Soviets recruited a Chinese 
national whose only value was in knowing 
the layout of the Chinese embassy. But this 
enabled the Soviets to figure out where to 
plant a listening device. 

Mr. Levchenko said Soviet intelligence 
officers will try to find out everything possi- 
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be used to snoop on computers. (Photo by 
Robert E. Kaiser) 


ble about those they have targeted. “Some- 
times they’ll target Americans through other 
Americans,”’ he said, adding that the 
Soviets spend years cultivating members of 
the business community. Alluding to the 
importance of certain key positions, such as 
Department communicators, he noted “a 
general may have limited or compartmen- 
talized knowledge, but a code clerk knows 
everything.” 


‘One big KGB’ 

In Moscow, he said, more than 1,000 
Soviet intelligence officers work full-time on 
U.S. embassy matters, aided by several hun- 
dred KGB informants. He said those hired in 


the Soviet Union by American businessmen 
and journalists as maids, drivers and other 
help are KGB informants. 

He added that similar situations exist 
throughout the eastern bloc. In response to a 
question, he noted that all intelligence serv- 
ices in the eastern bloc plus Cuba can be con- 
sidered “one big KGB.” 

Mr. Levchenko said he expects Soviet 
intelligence to become more subtle and 
sophisticated. He recalled a cable in Tokyo 
in 1975 from the Soviet leadership calling 
for increased recruiting efforts by the KGB 
after the signing of the Helsinki accords 
“because Americans tend to become much 
more naive after signing such treaties.” He 
explained: ‘“‘Whenever there is detente, 
intelligence becomes much more aggres- 
sive. In intelligence, there is no detente.” 

About 200 persons—a standing-room 
only crowd—heard Mr. Levchenko; many 
were turned away. Nearly 700 attended the 
awards ceremony, and more than 1,000 took 
in the exhibits. 


Viewers’ comments 

“I think it’s very difficult to change 
people’s attitude towards security if they’re 
lackadaisical about it,’’ said Kathy Shippe 
of the Office of Management Operations, 
one of those who attended the exhibits. 
“The people I talked to said the exhibits 
were very helpful. They showed what equip- 
ment is available—such as security barriers 
and technology—why it’s needed and where 
the money has gone. I think people are 
beginning to realize why security is needed, 
both here and abroad—not just protective 
security, but technological security and the 
counter-intelligence effort.” 

This view was shared by Jack Jenkins, 
executive director, Bureau of Administra- 
tion. “I think those in the Foreign Service 
who live with the security threat every day 
abroad may have a greater sensitivity to the 
importance of good security than the 
Department’s domestic component,’’ he 
said. After 12 years at the National Security 
Agency, Mr. Jenkins said, he’s “pretty well- 
vaccinated with the importance of security.” 
He said he was encouraged to see State 
beginning to focus on security. “I think it’s 
showing results,’ he said. “‘This day 
brought security alive. You could see and 
feel and touch it. All the directives in the 
world won’t get through as well as that per- 
sonal experience. Security awareness is one 
of those things that has to become 
ingrained—a way of life. It needs continual 
reinforcement.” 

—RMICHAEL SCHOFIELD @ 
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Life in the Foreign Service 


A leading American export: ‘baseballski’ 


In Poland, U.S. diplomats take ‘em out to the ball game 


BY THOMAS KRAJESKI 


HEY CAME INTO the U.S. embassy 

in Warsaw and one of them said: 
“We're here to see the American consul 
with the beard. He has a Polish name. He 
loves baseball!” 

Pani Helena Szopinska, the reception- 
ist, had fielded 1,000 oddballs since she 
joined the staff, but now she wasn’t quite 
sure how to handle this strange group of vis- 
itors who were talking baseball. 

This was in August 1986. The five 
young men—three Poles, a Colombian and a 
Cuban—were all chattering in Polish. 
Helena paused for a second and, as she 
often would do when confused by an odd 
request, she called the consular section to 
ask me what to do with the visitors. I 
myself knew nothing about Polish baseball 
players, except for the American-bred kind 
like Yastrzemski and Mazerowski, and I had 
no idea that the game was even played here 
in Warsaw. 

But I am bearded, my name ends in a 
-ski, and I’m a dedicated Red Sox fan. So I 
greeted our visitors, thus beginning a series 
of contacts with Polish baseball which, so 
far, has brought to Poland coaches and 
teams from the States, more than $20,000 
worth of equipment from various U.S. com- 
panies, and (as the highlight of my assign- 
ment in Warsaw) a visit here by Stan (The 
Man) Musial, one of baseball’s all-time 
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The author, about to whack one to left field. 
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greats, and Moe Drabowsky, who pitched 
for the Cubs and the Orioles. 


Beard No. 2 

I was not, however, the only bearded, 
baseball-playing consul with a Polish name, 
and I was not the one our visitors had met. 
Four months earlier, Tim Sandusky, a 
bearded vice consul in Krakow, had played 
in a pickup game in Warsaw with a group of 
Poles against a Czech team. Tim had told 
the group to contact the embassy if they 
wanted to play again, and now the five men, 
who came from Kutno, a small city west of 
Warsaw, had come to the embassy to invite 


Jack Harrod behind the plate. 
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us to send a team to play in the “First 
Annual Polish Baseball Tournament,”’ in 
Kutno on the month following. 

I accepted the challenge, agreeing to 
play an exhibition softball match against 
their team. “We're old men with soft bellies 
and weak knees,”’ I explained. “And most 
of us haven't played hardball in years, so 
it'll have to be softball. But we'll be there.” 

Thus challenged, the embassy baseball 
enthusiasts began to organize. ( ibs fan Jack 
Harrod, our public affairs officer and a rifle- 
armed catcher, contacted SportsAmerica to 
gain support for what he dubbed “the Polish 


In 1987 rematch, Ed Marshall touches home. 


Fans enjoy 1987 rematch. From left: Pat Mil- 
ler, Kathy Perret, Ellen Conway (on the 
injured reserve list), Martha Darby, Barbara 
Marshall, Cheryl Clover, Jennifer Duffy and 
assorted children. 
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LIFE IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Author Tom Krajeski with two of his heroes: 
Moe Drabowsky, left, and Stan Musial, right. 


oa 


Tim Sandusky: the other ‘bearded officer.” 


baseball project.’ Economic officer Cam- 
eron Munter, a smooth-fielding Californian 
and, despite that, an Orioles fan, pursued 
contacts with Jan Liszka, president of 
PZBall, the Polish baseball union, to initiate 
plans for ongoing cooperation. I selected 
our team, including me in centerfield, and 
arranged transportation to the game site. | 
also assumed the challenge of translating 
baseball-ese from English to Polish. But 
how could I explain the infield-fly rule in 
any language? 
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After 600 years: baseball 

Prior to baseball, Kutno was known 
primarily as the site of a last stand by the 
Polish army before its defeat by the Ger- 
mans in 1939. It’s a factory town now, dom- 
inated by a chemical plant and a steel mill. 
The ‘First Annual Polish Baseball Tourna- 
ment’’ was to be part of the city’s 600th- 
anniversary observance, and the organizers 
greeted us with caps on their heads, gloves 
in hand and grins on their faces. Having no 
idea what to expect, our crew of aging vet- 
erans and young Marines donned uniforms 
supplied by our hosts, and we began to 
warm up. 

The stadium, a converted soccer field, 
had stands for about 200 fans. Nearly every 
seat was taken. The crowd sat confused and 
amused by the detailed explanations of 
“How to Play the Game”’ being broadcast 
over the loudspeaker. Waldemar Szymanski, 
the “voice” of Polish baseball, was explain- 
ing in fast-pitch Polish an ongoing match 
between the Kutno Steel, the local team, 
and the Silesia Rybnik, a team of miners 
from the Katowice district who had 
organized the best team in Poland. 

‘First, the pitcher throws the ball at 
the catcher,”’ he was saying. “If the batter 
does not swing at it and the ball misses the 
target zone, then this is the pitcher’s mis- 
take. If the batter swings his bat at the ball 
and misses it, then this is the batter’s mis- 
take. If the batter makes three mistakes, 
then he sits down and another batter has a 
try. If the pitcher makes four mistakes, then 
the batter receives a free base.” 


Straight man 

The crowd roared with laughter. Mr. 
Szymanski, undaunted and speaking in even 
more rapid Polish, explained other rules of 
the game. He discussed the problem of a 
dropped third “batter’s mistake,’’ and the 
art of base-stealing. 

He tried to explain when the fielder had 
only to touch the base and when he must tag 
the runner. The crowd was awestruck at the 
intricacies of the double-play, the suicide 
squeeze and hitting the cut-off man. They 
loved it. 

The folks in the stands cheered every 
hit, every catch, every “free base’ and just 
about anything else that moved. They 
cheered especially loudly for the American 
team and its ‘‘Polish’’ players—Dave 
Pozorski, Tim Sandusky and me. They 
loved our catcher, Ellen Conway, the only 
woman who was playing that day. When she 
got a hit, the crowd treated her to a standing 
ovation. Ellen, a Yankee fan from the 
Bronx, wanted to teach the fans *‘The 
Wave.” 

The embassy team played four short 
exhibition games against the Polish squads. 
Thanks to the Marines and some pretty 
good bats wielded by the embassy ancients, 
we managed to take three out of four, diplo- 
matically dropping the last contest to the 
hometown Kutno Steel. Proud winners of 
the “‘Kutno Cup,’’ we promised to return 
and play again the following year. 


But of course 

it’s natural that the Poles should take to 
baseball. The game began here only a few 
years ago when a visiting Czech nine intro- 
duced the sport in the mining town of Ryb- 
nik, in southern Poland. A few teams were 
formed and, a couple of years later, when a 
Cuban con*ract worker in Poland married a 
Polish girl and decided to stay on in Kutno, 
the sport blossomed. Juan Echevarria is the 
founder, coach and substitute third baseman 
for the Kutno Steel. In fluent Polish, he 
explained to us the need for better equip- 
ment and expert coaching. The teams were 
equipped with Cuban gloves and bats, and 
all the players complained about the quality. 
Mr. Echevarria admitted that this equipment 
was not the best in the world, but he stood 
his ground on the quality of play. “‘The 
Cuban team is the best,’’ he smiled and 
said. **But, perhaps you Americans are 
almost as good, and someday maybe we’ll 
find out.” 

The real breakthrough in our baseball 
diplomacy came when two first-tour 
officers, Cameron Munter and Marilyn 
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Wyatt, used their Stateside connections 
from previous jobs to start a flow of equip- 
ment and coaches to Poland. Cameron and 
Marilyn, in Warsaw on a tandem assign- 
ment, worked for the Los Angeles Olympic 
Organizing Committee during the °84 
Olympics. Marilyn worked directly for Peter 
Ueberroth, the commissioner of baseball. A 
letter to her former boss brought wonderful 
results. The commissioner’s office sent over 
$20,000 worth of equipment—gloves, bats, 
balls, catchers’ masks and pads—all 
brought to Poland by Stan Musial, Moe 
Drabowsky and Joel Rubinstein, a personal 
representative of the commissioner. 

Stan and Mrs. Musial, Moe Drabowsky 
and his wife Liz, and Mr. Rubinstein spent 
five days in Poland in September. Stan and 
Moe gave clinics, signed autographs, 
attended receptions, treated the fans at the 
embassy to a dozen great stories and trav- 
eled to Kutno for the “First International 
Baseball Tournament”’ in Poland. Those of 
us at the embassy who love baseball jumped 
at the chance to have dinner with Stan the 
Man and Moe Drabowsky, to talk baseball 
with one of the greatest hitters in the game’s 
history and a journeyman relief pitcher who 
had 17 years’ experience in the bigs. The 
chargé d’affaires, John Davis, held a recep- 
tion for the Polish baseball officials and 
players and the embassy staff, during which 
the two big leaguers signed autographs and 
posed for dozens of photos with their arms 
around normally-reserved diplomats who 
had reverted to being little boys as they 
gaped at their heroes and clamored for 
autographs. 

A dozen articles appeared in the Polish 


Lineup for U.S. 
The U.S. opening lineup at the game 
in Kutno: 
Harry Mugrage, Marine, If 
Tim Sandusky, consular officer (Krakow), 3b 
Norm Imler, economic officer, 1b 
Cameron Munter, economic officer, ss 
Tom Krajeski, consular officer, cf 
Dave Pozorski, political officer, rf 
Jack Harrod, public affairs officer, p 
Ellen Conway, assistant general services officer, c 
Bernard Welander, Marine, 2b 
Other team members: 
Joel Lundi, communications officer, 2b 
Mike Boorstein, administrative counselor, p 
Roger Roll, Marine, rf 
Louis Bauer, embassy contractor, cf 
R.J. Burns, communications officer, p 
Claus Heppner, Marine, ss 
Warner Hoffman, American school principal, 
umpire 
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Chargé d’affaires John R. Davis, center, pres- 
ents baseball equipment to representatives of 
the Polish Baseball Union. Third from left: 


press about the visit, competing with the 
coverage given to the simultaneous visit of 
the Vice President. George Bush got into 
the act, too, spending an hour with Mr. 
Musial and Mr. Drabowsky, posing for pic- 
tures and talking about his baseball days at 
Yale. The value of the visit to Polish base- 
ball and its contribution to the image of the 
United States in Poland is impossible to cal- 
culate, but one embassy staffer, a seasoned 
political officer, summed it up nicely when 
he said to Musial and Drabowsky: ** You 
guys are worth 100 ordinary visitors.” 


Olympic dreams 

Baseball received official government 
recognition in Poland last year, as a result of 
its becoming an Olympic sport. The dream 
of the Polish organizers is to field a team in 
the 1992 Olympics in Barcelona. They have 
a long way to go. Moe Drabowsky, trying to 
be as diplomatic as possible, compared the 
level of play to that of a sandlot pick-up 
game. Other observers think that estimation 
might be a bit generous. Nonetheless, 
enthusiasm for the game is growing, and the 
quality of play is improving steadily. In a 
recent game in Warsaw, the Kutno Steel 
beat a pretty good embassy team in seven 
innings of well-played softball. 

This year the league will consist of 20 
teams from all over Poland. The embassy, 
through the efforts of Cameron Munter, 
Greg Garland and others, has arranged for 
American coaches to come to Poland to con- 
duct clinics and training sessions. Greg 
inherited Jack Harrod’s USIA baseball port- 


Cameron Munter. On right: Greg Garland, 
Dave Perret. 


folio, and has arranged for videotapes and 
other materials and a two-week tour by two 
coaches from SportsAmerica. We hope to 
persuade a major league team, possibly the 
Cubs or White Sox from Chicago, to spon- 
sor Polish baseball permanently. We're 
encouraging contacts with private Polish- 
American groups in the States to obtain 
more support. With luck, the leaders of Pol- 
ish baseball will travel to the United States 
next year to attend a spring training camp 
and see opening day. 


Groucho wins 

Every Pole has a cousin in Chicago, or 
at least it seems that way to a consular 
officer in Poland. Thousands of Poles visit 
the States each year, and Americans of Pol- 
ish heritage flock to the old country. The 
beat of American jazz and goo:' old rock- 
and-roll can be heard throughcut Poland. 
American TV is frequently shown, and 
Ronald Reagan is so popular that he could 
be elected prime minister tomorrow. So 
whenever I| hear that jazz here, or drink a 
Coca-Cola bottled in Warsaw, or watch 
“Hollywood Wives” on TV, I marvel at the 
easy victory of the Marx brothers over Karl 
Marx, at the pervasive nature of our culture. 
Baseball is a beautiful, peaceful game 
which is slowly gaining in popularity all 
over the world. It is America’s game. In 20 
years, when Poland brings home an Olym- 
pic medal in baseball, I’ll remember a case 
of mistaken identity and my small contribu- 
tion as the “bearded consul with the Polish 
name who loves baseball.” @ 





News Highlights 


Large private firm gets contract to manage the State building 


Company can earn bonus payments—but only if the Department is satisfied 


ANAGEMENT and maintenance of 

the State Department building has 
been turned over to a major New York Stock 
Exchange firm with over a billion dollars in 
assets, in a move targeted at saving the 
Department 15% of what it has been paying 
through other contractors and Government 
employees to do the work itself. 

The company is Ogden Allied Building 
Services of New York, and State is looking 
to it not only to perform the job for less 
money but also to do it better than either 
State or the U.S. General Services Admin- 
istration has been able to manage. The lat- 
ter, which is the housekeeping agency of the 
U.S. Government, abdicated as State’s land- 
lord in 1986, as part of a Reagan admin- 
istration program to give executive 
departments control over their own 
buildings. 

Ogden made its business debut in New 
York 100 years ago when it won a contract 
to clean and trim wicks on the kerosene 
lamps at Pennsylvania Station. In its expan- 
sion since that time, it has taken over the 
management of office buildings, theaters 
and airports, and its clients today include 
the United Nations, Madison Square 
Garden, Columbia University and the World 
Trade Center, as well as the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency in McLean, Va. 


Competitive bids 

The State building is the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s largest in the District of Columbia, 
and the contract for it was eagerly sought by 
Ogden as it entered a large field of bidders 
that was narrowed later to five finalists. 
“The State Department award was definitely 
our most important achievement in 1987,” 
the company said in a news release, which 
went on to describe the contract as Ogden’s 
“most extensive and prestigious to date.”’ It 
said its proposal for the contract had been 
“unsurpassed by any the company had sub- 
mitted in its 100-year history.” 

Starting last January |, the company is 
charging $230,913 a month to provide 
workers and managers to clean, heat and 
air-condition the building, as well as to per- 
form electrical, landscaping, snow removal 
and elevator maintenance services. Both 
custodial and mechanical workers, many of 
whom are still being hired, will wear uni- 
forms and the managers will wear blazers 
with the Ogden emblem. During the course 


of the one-year contract (which has four 
optional one-year renewal periods), Ogden 
will try every three months to qualify for a 
bonus that State would pay it, worth up to 
10% of the contract. State would first have 
to agree that Ogden has earned the money; 
the Department’s ruling would be 
incontestable. 

The Buildings Management Division in 


State’s Frank Mashuda, left, and Ogden’s 
James E. Harvey, project manager for the 
contract, confer on requirements for the 


the Bureau of Administration, which is 
managing the contract, will make recom- 
mendations on payment or nonpayment of 
the bonus—but only after it has consulted a 
‘jury’ on which the Department’s bureaus 
are to be represented. Five bureaus will be 
selected for this panel on a rotating basis. 
Each will have a vote on whether the extra 
award has been earned by Ogden. 


building’s air-conditioning system. (Photo by 
Robert E. Kaiser) 
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‘Market incentives’ 

“The principal benefit to the Depart- 
ment,”’ said Building Services’ Frank Mash- 
uda, “is to put the customer closer to the 
service and to have the contract require- 
ments reflect the actual operational priorities 
of the various bureaus, rather than what 
some outsider such as the General Services 
Administration might determine that State is 
entitled to. The specifications for this con- 
tract were developed with a special 
emphasis on making it easily enforceable, to 
force the contractor to focus on delivering 
prompt, efficient service to earn his profit. 
We are attempting to use market incentives 
as a key element in this contract. With the 
‘jury,’ we’re going to democratize this proc- 
ess and make sure that the needs of each 
bureau are being met to the maximum 
extent possible.” 

The Building Services Division is 
headed by three professional building man- 
agers who had been at the General Services 
Administration before they were recruited 
by State. Theodore Zotto is division direc- 
tor; Mr. Mashuda is his deputy. Richard 
Albert, a 30-year veteran of the Civil Serv- 
ice, is No. 3 man. They worked with 
William Moran of State’s Office of Supply, 
Transportation and Procurement to draw up 
the contract—and, once it was awarded, Mr. 
Moran, who had been with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for four decades, retired. Eighteen 
State employees in Building Services are 
being retained to help monitor the contract 
and to assist in its performance. There has 
been no reduction in force and none is 
anticipated. 


Stress on preventive maintenance 

The contract requires a preventive 
maintenance program for all the building’s 
mechanical systems, in accordance with 
General Services Administration standards. 
For air-conditioning, the standards require 
that each system component be dis- 
assembled and checked for wear, with 
adjustments to be made as necessary. Defi- 
ciencies pointing to the need of future 
repairs would be noted in writing for State. 
The steam and electrical systems, too, are 
to be subject to similar inspections and pre- 
ventive maintenance operations. Ogden is to 
pay for repairs that cost less than $1,000. 
For those that cost more, Ogden is obligated 
to pay the first $1,000 and to submit a cost 
proposal. State would then be free to negoti- 
ate with Ogden or another vendor. 

“This contract places special empha- 
sis,"’ Mr. Mashuda said, ‘‘on having skilled 
Diesel mechanics available each workday, to 
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insure that the 10 Diesel generators at State 
and the one at the new Beltsville, Md., 
communications facility (maintenance of 
which is included in the Ogden contract 
with the Department) are maintained and 
tested well beyond minimum requirements. 
This is the highest priority in the contract, 
and it reflects the criticality of these genera- 
tors to the communications program and the 
generators’ role in providing power in the 
event that commercial power is lost. 

“There are other areas of emphasis, 
too. These include compliance with security 
requirements, utilization of modern labor- 
saving custodial equipment and the replace- 
ment of worn-out mechanical equipment 
before it breaks down.” 

Mr. Mashuda noted that, in the initial 
stages of the contract, Ogden is in the proc- 
ess of hiring new employees, bringing in 
home-office officials for training and buying 
equipment and spare parts. ‘*Service is 
beginning to improve,”’ he said, ‘‘and it 
ought to improve further.’ 0 


Overseas schools students: 


‘well above’ U.S. average 

American boys and girls attending the 
overseas schools assisted by the Depart- 
ment’s Office of Overseas Schools scored 
‘well above”’ the national average in the 
1987 College Board scholastic aptitude 
tests, the office reported. Their scores also 
compared favorably with those of students 
in the Fairfax County, Va., public school 
system. The U.S. average was 430 on the 
verbal test and 476 on the math test. Stu- 
dents in the overseas schools scored 431 and 
511; U.S. citizens at these schools, 478 and 
517; and the Fairfax students, 462 and 518. 

Thirty-one overseas students qualified 
as semifinalists for national merit scholar- 
ships, said the Office of Overseas Schools. 

For the first time, 25 overseas schools 
have registered to participate in the annual 
‘“*Mathcounts”’ program, a cooperative proj- 
ect sponsored by the National Society of 
Professional Engineers, the National Coun- 
cil of the Teachers of Mathematics, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, the U.S. Department of Education and 
the CNA Insurance Companies. Open to 
seventh-and eighth-grade students, the proj- 
ect involves students taking a series of 
qualifying math examinations. It culminates 
in a team competition on May 13 in Wash- 
ington. The team representing the Office of 
Overseas Schools will consist of the top four 
individual scorers at participating overseas 
schools. 


The office and the Department’s Fam- 
ily Liaison Office are developing a packet of 
materials for parents concerned about the 
education of children with special needs. 
The packet will include articles on warning 
signs and coping strategies, as well as 
guidelines and resources for families. It will 
also include lists of overseas schools offer- 
ing programs dealing with learning dis- 
abilities, and names and addresses of 
boarding schools in the United States which 
offer special programs. 

The office plans to include an anno- 
tated bibliography and information on pro- 
grams for adults interested in tutoring 
children with special needs. It expects to 
send the packet to all posts, overseas 
schools and regional medical officers by 
May. It would also be available to Foreign 
Service families. 0 


People leaving State 
respond to survey 


Employees who responded to a ques- 
tionnaire on leaving the Department in 1987 
often claimed they would like to have 
stayed, the Bureau of Personnel reported. 
The bureau sent the questionnaire to 380 
former employees who either retired or 
resigned, mostly from the Foreign Service. 

Major reasons given for leaving the 
Department were retirement eligibility, 
37%; lack of promotion opportunities, 13%; 
and involuntary separation, 12%. When 
asked whether anything could have been 
done to make them stay, 62% said yes and 
35% said no. What could have changed 
their minds? Eighteen percent said promo- 
tion opportunities; 15% said a meaningful 
assignment. 

Generally, personal and family con- 
cerns were not a major factor in deciding to 
leave State, but spouse employment was a 
factor to 12% of the participants. Other 
findings: 72% said they received sufficient 
information regarding job and physical liv- 
ing conditions overseas; 65% said their 
training had been adequate; as to 
employment satisfaction, 35% said they 
were very satisfied, 36% were satisfied, 
19% were ambivalent. 

The survey will continue through 1988. 
Results will be distributed to the Office of 
Foreign Service Career Development and 
Assignments, the Office of Civil Service 
Career Development and Assignments, the 
Recruitment Division, the Family Liaison 
Office and the Overseas Briefing Center 
among other offices. Civil Service em- 
ployees will be included in the survey. 
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Professor Reid (Photo by Ann Thomas) 


State observes Black 
History Month 


The Department observed Black His- 
tory Month in February with lectures, panel 
discussions, music and exhibits. The obser- 
vance was sponsored by the Department’s 
Office of Equal Employment Opportunity 
and Civil Rights and AID’s Office of Equal 
Opportunity Programs, with the cooperation 
of the Thursday Luncheon Group. 

Speakers at the opening session in the 
Loy Henderson International Conference 
Room on February 3 included Secretary 
Shultz, AID administrator Alan Woods and 
Howard law professor Herbert O. Reid Sr. 
Other events during the month included a 
panel discussion on black women pioneers 
in the Foriegn Service, in the Dean Acheson 
Auditorium February 11; a panel on the role 
of Government employees in capital 
development, February 16; and a gospel 
choir, February 23. Exhibits highlighting 
black history were on view in the Exhibit 
Hall and cafeteria. 0 


Department observes 
Women’s History Month 


The Department observed Women’s 
History Month in March with a series of dis- 
cussions on women’s issues and displays in 
the Exhibit Hall and in the D Street lobby. 
The programs were sponsored by the State, 
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AID and USIA equal employment offices, 
in cooperation with the Women’s Action 
Organization. 

Dorothy E. Nelms, attorney and man- 
agement consultant, was scheduled to speak 
on ‘Moving Up in the System,’’ March 8. 
Other events were to include a talk on 
‘‘Women on the Team—The Politics and 
Ethics of Team Play,” by Pauline Lyttle of a 
training firm, March 15; and a panel on 
women in leadership roles, featuring 
Frances D.Cook, Martha Mautner, Eileen 
Binns, Donna Oglesby, Jan Barrow and 
Carol Peasley, on March 31. 0 





Bordeaux’s gift to State: a 
bust of de Montesquieu 


Baron Charles de Montesquieu, a direct 
descendant of his namesake, the 18th-cen- 
tury French jurist and philospher, gave a 


bust of his ancestor to the Department to 
mark the bicentennial of the Constitution, in 
a ceremony on January 11. The bust, a copy 
of the original by Jean-Baptiste Lemoyne, 
was cast in a workshop of the Louvre in 
Bordeaux. It is on view in the Department’s 
Exhibit Hall, near the cafeteria. The gift 
was presented to the people of the United 
States by the people of Bordeaux, which 
had been designated by the Bicentennial 
Commission on the Constitution as ‘‘a 
Bicentennial city.” 

Montesquieu’s most famous treatise, 
“Spirit of Laws,” had a direct influence on 
James Madison and the other founding 
fathers in writing the Constitution. Depart- 
ment officials said the bust will be perma- 
nently displayed in the Exhibit Hall as both 
a “symbol of 200 years of French-American 
friendship and as a_ bicentennial 
memento.” # 





The Inspector General 


Sherman Funk is from outside the Foreign Service—as he must be 
But ‘I’m part of the State family—very much so,’ he says 


Following is an interview with the new 
inspector general at State, Sherman M. 
Funk. The questions were put to him by 
STATE editor Sanford Watzman. 


—IN TERMS OF Department struc- 
ture, Mr. Funk, it’s clear that you 
occupy a rather unusual position at State. 

A—Yes, | think it’s fair to say that I’m 
the first of a new breed here that’s been cre- 
ated by law. 

Q—That law is interesting. It says, for 
instance, that you can’t be a Foreign Service 
officer, as the earlier inspectors general 
were. 

A—lIt says also that, while I report 
directly to the Secretary of State, I report 
also to Congress—twice a year, in fact—and 
that I can be fired only by the President. 


New team 

Q—And you’ve brought a new team in 
here, recruited mostly from the Civil Serv- 
ice, since your appointment by President 
Reagan and your confirmation by the Senate 
last August. 

A—Yes, but I have some of the best 
Foreign Service officers in this Department 
working with me, too—my deputy, Ambas- 
sador Tony Quainton, and my assistant IG in 
charge of inspections, Ambassador Ed 
DeJarnette, as well as many others. My 
inspectors are inspectors, whether they’re 
Foreign Service or Civil Service, and I’m 
determined that it’s going to be that way. 

Q—You’ve had some time to look 
around here now. What is it, would you say, 
that you'd like most to accomplish? 

A—That’s very simple, though achiev- 
ing it isn’t. I'd like, before I leave, to con- 
tribute toward making the Department of 
State a more efficient and effective organi- 
zation, and to save a substantial amount of 
money in the bargain. It’s easy to save 
money simply by cutting out functions, but 
it’s harder to do it by improving operations 
while maintaining programs with a 
decreased amount of dollars. But I had 
some success in this area as the inspector 
general at the Department of Commerce, 
and I'd like to repeat it here if I can. That’s 
my goal. 

The mood in Congress 

Q—I'd like to go into that in more 
depth in just a little while. But first I'd like 
to explore further what brought you here. 
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What’s your understanding as to why the 
law says the inspector general mustn’t be a 
Foreign Service officer? 

A—Well, it’s a matter of record. There 
was a Strong feeling in Congress—it was 
bipartisan and nonideological—that the 
inspectors general at State weren't being 


Inspector general Sherman Funk: “I can be 
fired only by the President.” (Photos by Robert 
E. Kaiser) 


objective and independent in their reviews. 
This feeling goes back some years. There 
was a General Accounting Office report to 
Congress in 1982 which questioned the abil- 
ity of Foreign Service officers to police 
other Foreign Service officers. The report 
said in effect that, if you were an FSO, you 
might hold back on criticizing an ambas- 
sador or a deputy chief of mission because 
in your next assignment you might be 
reporting to that very same person. 


Fair criticism? 

Q—Was that fair criticism, in your 
opinion? 

A—I think it’s only partially true. To a 


very large extent, more so than people on 
the Hill realize, some past inspectors gen- 
eral were in fact highly critical of Depart- 
ment operations. But nonetheless there was 
a perception that they weren’t truly inde- 
pendent. I don’t have to tell you that Wash- 
ington is a town of perceptions, and 
perceptions sometimes have to be dealt with 
as though they’re the reality. But in my own 
mind I’m aware of the distinction. 
Q—wWhat do you mean by that? 
A—Well, early on, there was a pro- 
posal up on the Hill that Foreign Service 
officers be barred altogether from serving in 
the inspector general's office. 1 objected 
vehemently to that because I was convinced 
it wasn’t workable. If we were only going to 
look at administrative operations, it might 
have worked—I could get plenty of Civil 
Service experts in all aspects of administra- 
tion. But that isn’t what I had in mind. 


Inspections of reporting 

Q—What did you have in mind? 

A--To go beyond administrative opera- 
tions in our inspections. We're going to have 
a good look, for instance, at the quality of 
political and economic reporting from the 
posts, and for that I need the expertise of 
Foreign Service officers. 

Q—So that early proposal, for you to 
have an all-Civil Service staff, was 
scotched, then? 

A—Yes. When we’re fully staffed, I'll 
have 236 persons on my staff, of whom 
about 50 will be Foreign Service officers. 
And I'll be delighted to have them. 

Q—How about the Civil Service? How 
many of those officers will you have? 

A—About 150 professionals. 

QutThree times the number of Foreign 
Service officers, then. 

A—Yes, but most of the Civil Service 
professionals will be auditors and investiga- 
tors, as distinguished from inspectors. In 
prior years the office had only about a dozen 
auditors at most. That’s one of the big 
changes. As to the inspection teams, they'll 
be 50-50 Foreign Service and Civil Service. 
And as to the inspection of political and 
economic reporting, that'll be done pri- 
marily by Foreign Service officers because 
they have that kind of expertise. 


New emphasis 
Q—tThis inspection of reporting that 
you say you’re aiming at sounds like a 
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departure from past practice around here. 
Would you agree with that statement? 

A—Yes, if you’re speaking in terms of 
emphasis. Before I came here, I looked at 
30 to 40 past inspection reports. Virtually 
all of them devoted just a few pages to the 
political and economic sections of the post, 
a little to consular activity, and all the rest to 
administrative matters. And some of this 
was in unbelievable detail. One team, for 
example, recommended moving a Coke 
machine from one room in the chancery to 
another. I don’t think we should send 
inspectors all the way around the world to 
bring back that sort of trivia. 

Q—I don’t think anyone would argue 
that point with you, but I’m wondering what 
you mean when you say you'll be inspecting 
reporting. How would you go about doing 
that? What would you look for? 

A—Obviously we couldn’t do it the 
same way that we inspect administrative and 
consular operations, which are activities that 
can be quantified. You process so many 
visas; your turn-around time is such and 
such; your accounts jibe or they don’t; the 
computer works or it doesn’t; it arrived on 
time or it didn’t. It’s clear that you don’t ask 
those kinds of questions when you're look- 
ing at reporting. In that area, what you’re 
interested in as an inspector isn’t quantity 
but the quality of the reporting. 


Determinations of ‘quality’ 

Q—Yes, but how do you determine 
quality? What measures do you use? 

A—O.K., let’s look at a country where 
the trade question is important. Are the 
reporting officers really focusing on the gut 
trade policy issues in their reporting? Or in 
the political section, who are their contacts? 
Whom are they meeting with in the host 
government, in the population at large? Are 
they getting a broad-based view of what’s 
going on, not just as the host government 
sees it but also as other segments of society 
see it? What about the depth of their report- 
ing? Is it superficial? Are we getting more 
than you can get simply by reading the New 
York Times, Washington Post or Los 
Angeles Times? In foreign affairs coverage, 
these are excellent newspapers, but our own 
people should be better informed or else it 
doesn’t pay to send them overseas. Another 
question: Are the end-users, the bureaus 
back home, satisfied with the reporting? If 
not, why not? Is the reporting candid and 
objective, or is it skewed by ideological bias 
or too narrow a reporting context? 

Q—tThose are big questions. Why do 
you see a need to tackle that? 
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A—Because Section 209 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1980 calls on the inspector 
general to review the effectiveness and the 
efficiency with which our foreign policy is 
being executed—whatever that policy might 
be. And I interpret this to mean consider- 


“‘We’re going to take a look ... at the quality 
of political and economic reporting.” 


ably more than administrative and consular 
operations. 


Seventh-floor reaction 

Q—You discussed this with the seventh 
floor? 

A—Yes, I did. Deputy Secretary 
Whitehead and I discussed this in one of our 
first meetings. 

Q—What did Mr. Whitehead say? 

A—That he'd be interested in seeing 
the results. 

Q—Have 
reactions? 

A—yYes. The Foreign Service inspec- 
tors on my staff are delighted that we’re 
doing this. 


you gotten any other 


Q—lIt occurs to me that some other 
reactions are possible, too. I’m wondering, 
to the extent that you’re going to be evaluat- 
ing the quality of reporting, whether this 
might not be seen as an intrusion, or at least 
as some sort of interference with, the per- 
formance evaluation process for officers. 

A—Not at all. I don’t see it as being 
any more intrusive than our evaluations of 
administrative operations are with respect to 
the administrative officers, or than our 
assessments of consular matters are for con- 
sular officers. We don’t write performance 
evaluations of the people we inspect or 
audit—though I understand this was an ele- 
ment of inspections in the past. 


The question of identity 

Q—O.K. I'd like to backtrack a little if 
you don’t mind, because I don’t think we’ve 
fully explored that area yet, and I'd like to 
ask you a question point-blank. It’s this: Do 
you consider yourself to be a member of the 
State Department family, or do you think of 
yourself as a detached outsider because the 
law says that’s what you have to be? 

A—The answer is that I’m part of the 
State Department family. Very much so. It 
has to be that way. We’re not the GAO 
(Congress’ General Accounting Office) 
looking in from the outside. We’re State 
people looking around hard from the inside. 
The operation I head couldn’t work other- 
wise, because otherwise we wouldn’t really 
know what’s going on. 

Q—If that’s so, then—at the other 
extreme—is there a danger of your being 
co-opted by the Department? 

A—Well, I wasn’t co-opted by the 
Commerce Department. I don’t think you'll 
find anyone over there who believes that. 
You have to understand the nature of the IG 
business. Where there’s purely internal linen 
to wash, we'll wash it internally. But that 
doesn’t mean we won't call the shots as we 
see them. We walk a narrow line. If we fall 
off on one side, yes, we’re being co-opted. 
If we fall off on the other, we’re grandstand- 
ing, or abusing our power. Nobody said the 
job was easy. 


Who’s ‘boss’? 

Q—You say you are a member of the 
State Department. But who’s your real 
boss? Is it Secretary Shultz or the President? 

A—It’s Secretary Shultz. That’s what 
the law says. 

Q—But it’s also Congress, isn’t it? 

A—To the extent that I encounter 
something egregious here, something the 


—(Continued on Page 14) 
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Here’s the new leadership team in the Office of the Inspector General at State 


The new team of Civil Service officers 
that inspector general Sherman M. Funk 
has brought to State includes a lawyer, a for- 
mer FBI agent, a former ranking official of 
Congress’ General Accounting Office and 
two Government professionals. These per- 
sons, with two career Foreign Service 
officers, are the ranking members of Mr. 
Funk’s staff. 

The inspector general himself comes 
from the Commerce Department, where he 
had been inspector general since 1981. He 
began his Government career in 1958 as a 
management intern with the Air Force. For 
seven years he headed the Air Force Cost 
Reduction Office and later was a senior pro- 
gram official in several minority business 
and economic development agencies in the 
Departments of Commerce and Energy. 

Mr. Funk has a bachelor’s degree from 
Harvard, and he did graduate work in politi- 
cal science at Columbia and the University 
of Arizona. Active in his community, he 
was elected to the Bowie, Md., city council 
in 1963 and, for 10 years, he wrote a 
weekly column for a suburban newspaper 
that repeatedly won awards in press associa- 
tion competition. He was a combat infantry- 
man in World War II and a prisoner of war. 

The deputy inspector general is For- 
eign Service officer Anthony C.E. Quain- 
ton, until recently the ambassador in 
Kuwait. He holds the rank of career minis- 
ter. He has also been ambassador to Nic- 
aragua and the Central African Republic and 
director of State’s Office for Combatting 
Terrorism. Mr. Quainton received the Amer- 
ican Foreign Service Association’s Rivkin 
Award in 1972 and its Herter Award in 1984 
for “outstanding intellectual originality, 
courage, forthrightness and constructive 
dissent.” 

Counsel to Mr. Funk is John D. Dun- 
can Jr. who, since 1981, has been a trial 
attorney in the Public Integrity Section of 
the Criminal Division at the Department of 
Justice. The section coordinates the federal 
effort to combat public corruption through 
prosecution of elected and appointed offi- 
cials at all levels of government. 

From 1977 until 1981 Mr. Duncan was 
in the Office of the State’s Attorney for 
Montgomery County, Md. Earlier, he was a 
law clerk to the chief judge of Maryland’s 
Sixth Judicial Circuit. He has a bachelor’s 
degree and a doctorate in law from Catholic 
University. 

Mr. Funk’s executive assistant is Jill 
Gross, who was with him as special assist- 
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Conferring in the Office of the Inspector General, from left: Jill Gross, John Duncan, Randolph 
West, John Payne, Anthony Quainton, Edmund DeJarnette. (Photo by Robert E. Kaiser) 


ant at Commerce. She has held many Gov- 
ernment posts, including those of staff 
director for policy, planning and advocacy, 
Office of Minority Economic Impact, 
Department of Energy; program officer and 
special assistant to the director, Office of 
Minority Business Enterprise, Commerce; 
staff assistant, Office of Evaluation, Peace 
Corps: and economic analyst, Boston 
Economic Development and Industrial Com- 
mission. She was also a staff assistant in the 
U.S. Senate. In the private sector, she was 
an economic planner with the Community 
Development Corp. of Boston and an 
editorial research assistant at Changing 
Times magazine. 

Ms. Gross has a bachelor’s degree in 
government and has done graduate work in 
international affairs and engineering and 
energy policy. She has attended seminars at 
Harvard and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Kathleen J. Charles is the assistant 
inspector general for policy, planning and 
management. She joined the Government in 
1971 as a management intern at the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. Ten 
years later she was deputy comptroller at the 
Goddard Space Flight Center. In 1984 she 
was named deputy director of the Office of 
Budget and Finance at the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration, later 
becoming acting comptroller at the agency, 
where she handled an annual budget of 
nearly $1.5 billion. 

Ms. Charles has two degrees in sec- 
ondary education—a bachelor’s from the 
University of Dayton and a master’s from 
the University of Maryland. She is vice 
president, finance, of the American Astro- 
nomical Society and a member of Executive 


Women in Government. She is a recipient of 
the William A. Jump Memorial Award for 
outstanding service in public administration. 

Randolph M. West III is the assistant 
inspector general for investigations. He was 
a naval flight officer in Vietnam and then a 
computer salesman before he joined the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in 1970. As 
a special agent there, he specialized in 
white-collar and organized crime as well as 
in foreign counter-intelligence. One of his 
activities was to give courses in executive 
management to senior police officials. 

In 1978 Mr. West became vice presi- 
dent of the Suburban Land Co. The follow- 
ing year he was named director of the Office 
of Inspector General at the Kennedy Space 
Center. His last position before coming to 
State was that of assistant inspector general 
for investigations at Commerce. Mr. West 
has a doctorate in education. 

John C. Payne is the assistant inspec- 
tor general in charge of audits. He has had 
two decades of auditing experience, includ- 
ing seven in the area of foreign affairs. 
From 1983 until last year he was director of 
the Foreign Affairs Agency Audit Group at 
Congress’ General Accounting Office, with 
overall responsibility for that agency’s work 
at State, USIA and the Board for Interna- 
tional Broadcasting. From 1979 until 1983 
he was assistant director of the agency’s Far 
East branch at Honolulu. 

Foreign Service officer Edmund T. 
DeJarnette is the assistant inspector general 
for inspections. He was ambassador to the 
Central African Republic and deputy chief 
of mission in Libreville and Dakar. He is a 
member of the bar in Virginia and holds a 
master’s degree in public administration 
from George Washington University. 0 
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THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Kathleen Charles, assistant inspector general 
for policy, planning and management. 


—(Continued from Page 12) 


Department doesn’t address, the law says I 
can write directly to the Congress. But that 
would be through the Secretary. 

Q—tThe Secretary would review your 
report? 

A—Yes, though he wouldn’t be able to 
change it. He could attach his own com- 
ments to it, but he would have to pass the 
report on to Congress within seven days. 
That’s true of my semiannual reports to 
Congress as well, but with those, the Secre- 
tary gets 30 days. I’d like to add that it’s 
hard for me to imagine a scenario where I’d 
have to invoke a seven-day letter, not with 
the strong support I’m getting from both the 
Secretary and Mr. Whitehead. 

Q—But next year we’ll have another 
Secretary. 

A—yYes, and you might have a new IG 
as well. But whoever’s the Secretary is 
going to be covered by the same law. No 
one can interfere with or impede an inves- 
tigation or an audit of this office. Nor can 
anyone interfere with the subpoenas we 
might issue. The law says we have access to 
all the Department’s records. And in that 
respect, let me assure you that my people 
are clams. We don’t blab, we don’t leak and 
we don’t talk. That’s ingrained with us. We 
don’t violate anyone’s confidence. 


Recruiting 
Q These new people you’ ve brought 
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to the Department—was it easy or not easy 
to recruit them? 

A—I don’t think it’s fully appreciated 
here what a magnet this Department is. For 
two GM-15 vacancies, I had 96 applicants. 
For four GM-14 positions, 160 applied. For 
four GM-13 positions, there were 130 appli- 
cants. And the level of the people who 
applied was extraordinarily high. I think I’m 
getting the cream of the federal service. | 
know one thing—I’m making enemies 
among the inspectors general from the other 
Government departments because I’ve been 
pulling out some of their best people. 

Q—How do you account for that? 

A—The prestige of State, the aura of 
the Department. People feel they can make 
a difference here. I suspect they also think 
they’ll be going to the glamour spots of the 
world. We try to disillusion them. We tell 
them that for every Paris there’s a Bujum- 
bura. But still they want to come. 

Q—What do they see themselves doing 
here? 

A—They know they’ll be inspecting, 
auditing or investigating. 


The audit function 

Q—O.K., let’s take auditing. How does 
that differ from an inspection? 

A—lInspections are geographically 
based, or they’re unit-based here in Wash- 
ington. An inspection is a snapshot in time, 
freezing a post or unit for a brief period so 
we can take a careful look at its operations 
and management. We’ll continue, as my 
predecessor Bill Harrop did, to inspect each 
post and bureau at least once every three 
years. 

Q—AIl right, what’s an audit then? 

A—Audits are functionally based—we 
look at a specific function in very great 
depth, usually Department-wide. Visas, say, 
or property management. A good current 
example is the performance award system in 
the Senior Foreign Service; the recent State 
Department authorization act directed that 
we look at this across-the-board, and it says 
nobody in the Senior Foreign Service can 
get an award for this last award period until 
we complete the audit. 

Q—In an audit, then, you’re covering 
more ground? 

A—That’s one way of putting it. A 
case in point is the audit we’ve started of the 
foreign building construction program. The 
first thing we did was to review the FBO 
here in detail—its mission, its history, its 
current operations, its past problems, what’s 
been done to correct these problems and the 
FBO’s plans for the future. We have a report 


coming out soon on this first phase of the 
audit. Next, we’ll look at a number of con- 
struction projects now underway. They’ll be 
of sufficient diversity in terms of size and 
location to give us a good view of the FBO 
“universe.” Then we’ll develop statistical 


Record of Funk 
at Commerce 


Inspector general Sherman M. Funk 
won media attention when he held the same 
office at the Commerce Department, before 
he came to State. Following are excerpts 
from an article in Washington Monthly mag- 
azine (July-August 1986) on the Reagan 
administration inspectors general: 

*..The first two actions Sherman 
Funk took as IG for the Commerce Depart- 
ment were to cut back on waste in the 
executive dining room and to tell the secre- 
tary, Malcolm Baldrige, not to charter pri- 
vate planes for recruiting trips. These 
actions probably didn’t save the department 
much money, but they sent an important sig- 
nal: the boss is a target of the IG, and so is 
everyone else. 

“Unfortuantely, this signal is transmit- 
ted less often than it should be. Consider the 
State Department IG. Started in 1980, it is 
just the kind of office Congress wanted to 
avoid. Half the auditors and investigators in 
the IG office are rotating foreign service 
officers. They spend only two years in the 
IG office. As a result, practically all deci- 
sions concerning their promotion and future 
assignments will be made by people they 
are expected to audit during their brief two- 
year tenure with the IG. Foreign service 
officers readily admit this arrangement is 
awkward: eight out of nine auditors who 
rotated through State’s IG office told the 
GAO they could not be independent. ‘The 
name of the game in the IG office is to 
make contacts and get a good assignment 
when you leave,’ said one. Asking tough 
questions, he said, is like ‘shooting yourself 
in the foot’... 

“(At Commerce), devoting as much 
manpower as his limited budget allowed, 
Funk uncovered tens of millions of dollars 
of waste in the way the department was 
acquiring its computer systems. One exam- 
ple: on February 16, Funk reported that 
despite identical needs, the National 
Weather Service and the Federal Aviation 
Administration were in the process of pur- 
chasing two completely separate computer 
systems. By purchasing one system, the 
department could have saved as much as 
$70 million.” 0 
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data so we can extrapolate conclusions that 
would be valid for the FBO worldwide. 


The investigative function 

Q—Now your investigations. How do 
those work? 

A—We review each allegation we 
receive, then we decide how to handle it. if 


“When people are deserving of praise, Con- 
gress is going to hear about that.” 


action’s indicated, we might refer it to the 
bureau or post or we might send one of our 
investigators out there. 

Q—And you'll issue reports on inves- 
tigations, too? 

A—Yes, if it’s a criminal matter we'll 
send it to the Justice Department. In other 
cases, we might send a report to the director 
general of the Foreign Service recommend- 
ing administrative sanctions. These could 
range all the way from a letter of admoni- 
tion to dismissal, depending on what we 
found. Many times, of course, we won’t 
find anything. That’s why we have to start 
by screening allegations very carefully. 


Too many reports? 

Q—tThose are a lot of reports you'll be 
producing. Your predecessors did, too. But 
the feeling in the Department has been that 
nothing ever comes of these inspector gen- 
eral reports. 
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A—I’m acutely aware of that. I’ve 
heard it from many people in the Depart- 
ment. But it’s a new deal now—these 
reports aren’t going to disappear down a 
black hole. If we make a recommendation, 
and it’s accepted by the bureau or post con- 
cerned, we’ll track compliance all the way 
through to full implementation. If it’s not 
carried out as promised, I'll report this to 
the Secretary and Congress, and they'll 
know that it’s not been carried out. 

Q—wWhat if the bureau or post doesn’t 
agree with your recommendation? 

A—If they convince us we’re wrong, 
so be it. That’s why we’ll solicit their com- 
ments before we issue the final report. I 
don’t want to put out reports with recom- 
mendations that aren’t justified or that aren’t 
“do-able.” The flip side, of course, is that, 
when a recommendation makes sense, we're 
going to fight for it. 


Reporting to Congress 

Q—You said you'd take it to the Secre- 
tary and to Congress. What would you 
expect Congress to do? 

A—I think Congress will be interested. 
As a matter of fact, I think in general that 
Congress should be getting more informa- 
tion about the Department, and our not 
providing it so readily is one of the reasons 
we've had problems on the Hill. Congress 
just hasn’t been getting a feel for what’s 
happening here—both good and bad. We do 
have a good story to tell, but no one knows 
about it. When people deserve praise for a 
job well done, I’m not at all reluctant to say 
so in our reports and in my testimony, so 
that Congress is going to hear about that, 
too. I want to convince the people on the 
Hill who call the shots for State that this 
Department isn’t going to repeat some of 
the mistakes of the past, that the manage- 
ment of this Department is going to be as 
effective as the policies that are being man- 
aged, and I happen to believe that, substan- 
tively, those policies are very good. 

Q—You're in touch with some mem- 
bers of the House and Senate. In general, 
just what is their attitude toward the 
Department? 

A—That the people at State are gifted 
and articulate but that they can’t manage 
their way out of a paper bag—that good 
management just isn’t one of the priorities 
here. And unfortunately that’s been true in 
too many cases. Nobody seems to pay a 
price for being a bad manager—and good 
managers don’t get many brownie points. 
Obviously, this has to change, and I’m here 
to assist in that process. @ 


SCL 


Personal phone calls are 
permitted, but ‘be fair’ 

The U.S. General Services Administra- 
tion, which administers federal telecommu- 
nications, has issued new rules concerning 
the use of office phones by U.S. employees 
to make personal calls. Federal workers may 
now make brief calls on office phones, even 
if they are long-distance, to children at 
home, babysitters, daycare centers and 
doctors. 

“If other personal long-distance calls 
during work hours are necessary, federal 
workers should be fair,"’ the agency points 
out in its educational campaign, ‘‘and 
charge these calls to their home phones or 
personal telephone credit cards.’ Personal 
long-distance calls on office phones cost the 
Government an estimated $90 million a 
year, the agency says. 





Honors and Awards 


Personnel’s W. L. Swing is selected for equal opportunity award 
Secretary Shultz, making presentation, says it sends ‘important message’ 


oo L. SWING, deputy assistant 
secretary for personnel, is the win- 
ner of the Department’s Equal Employment 
Opportunity Award for 1987. He was cited 
for his “accomplishments and dedication in 
enhancing the careers of minority and 
women employees” and for “promoting the 
concept of equal opportunity for all employ- 
ees, males and females, minorities and non- 
minorities, Civil Service and Foreign 
Service.” 

He was presented a check for $5,000, 
and a certificate, by Secretary Shultz at a 
céremony in the latter’s office on January 
22. The Secretary took advantage of the 
occasion to note that conferring of the award 
was “a way to send a very important mes- 
sage’ to the people of the Department. 
“This award is important for the conduct of 
our diplomacy because America stands for 
certain values,’ Mr. Shultz said, ‘‘and we 
are immensely benefitted in working for 
those values around the world when we can 
say that we’re working on them ourselves 
back home.’ Responding to the Secretary, 
Mr. Swing said: ‘“*You’ve made our job 
easier because we’ve known from the outset 
that we’ve had your commitment (on equal 
opportunity).”” 

An awards committee headed by Clar- 
ence E. Hodges, deputy assistant secretary 
for equal employment opportunity and civil 
rights, selected Mr. Swing from among 
eight nominees. The selection of a ranking 
Bureau of Personnel officer drew attention 
because, over the years, the bureau’s front- 
line position in this area had drawn to Per- 
sonnel much of the fire aimed at the Depart- 
ment by minority critics. 


‘Long-term benefits’ 

George S. Vest, director general of the 
Foreign Service and director of personnel, 
who nominated Mr. Swing, said of the dep- 
uty assistant secretary: ““Bill’s career is 
replete with accomplishments in the EEO 
area which have spawned long-term, sys- 
temic benefits. As director of the Bureau of 
Personnel’s Office of Foreign Service Career 
Development and Assignments, he was the 
catalyst for Deputy Secretary John C. 
Whitehead’s bold directive to increase 
minority hires and ensure their career 
development. Not content to be just the idea 
man behind this project, Bill actively 
engaged himself in transforming the idea 
into reality.’ The nomination of Mr. Swing 
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From left: Clarence E. Hodges, William L. Swing, Secretary Shultz, (Photo by Robert E. Kaiser) 


made these other points: 

—As director of that office, he 
adjusted assignment dates to ensure that 
bureaus had taken the time to examine 
minority candidates carefully. He inspected 
the Department’s recruitment efforts, deter- 
mined that certain procedures required 
amending and sought advice on how to put 
these into effect. This search led him out- 
side the Department to consultants, whose 
proposals contained “‘no hidden ‘institu- 
tional’ agendas or bias, only fresh ideas on 
an old subject.” 

—Mr. Swing, who served as ambas- 
sador to Liberia, 1981-85, nominated a 
minority officer to be his deputy chief of 
mission. Earlier, when Mr. Swing was 
ambassador to the Congo, he selected a 
minority woman officer as deputy chief of 
mission. “In 1971, in Bangui, he provided a 
minority administrative officer with the 
opportunity to develop and sharpen his 
skills in political reporting; that officer sub- 
sequently reached ambassadorial status. In 
addition, Mr. Swing helped a minority 
officer to have an opportunity to better dis- 
play his considerable talents; he has risen 
rapidly to the senior level and from there 
will serve as a strong role model for other 
minority officers.” 


‘Attitudinal change’ 

—Mr. Swing was also credited with 
contributing to “an attitudinal change” in 
the Department’s assignment process. Over 
the years he has “preached greater commit- 
ment to EEO principles to recruitment 
examiners, division counselors and bureau 
executive offices, and encouraged open- 
mindedness and a more positive inclination 
toward employing, training and advancing 


minorities.” 

—Mr. Swing has maintained liaison 
with Capitol Hill, especially with members 
of the Black Congressional Caucus, receiv- 
ing their ideas and views on the Depart- 
ment’s programs and image at home and 
abroad, working with them to correct mis- 
conceptions, and explaining State’s program 
and problems. 


Quarter-century career 

Mr. Swing, a former schoolteacher and 
a former associate director with the Council 
on Religion in Independent Schools, New 
York, joined the Foreign Service in 1963. 
He held assignments as desk officer for 
West Germany, 1972-74; deputy chief of 
mission, Bangui, Central African Republic, 
1974-76; as a fellow at Harvard’s Center for 
International Studies, 1976-77; and alter- 
nate director, Office of Central African 
Affairs, 1977-79. 

After serving as ambassador to the 
Congo, 1979-81, and to Liberia, 1981-85, 
he was appointed director of the Office of 
Foreign Service Career Development and 
Assignments in 1985. 

He then was named to his present posi- 
tion in Personnel. He received a bachelor’s 
from Catawba College, in 1956, and a mas- 
ter’s from Yale in 1960. He did postgraduate 
work at Tuebingen University, Germany, 
and at Harvard. 

Mr. Swing won USIA’s Meritorious 
Honor Award, 1970; senior performance pay 
awards in 1982, 1983 and 1986; and the 
Department’s Superior Honor Award in 
1985. He also received the Presidential Dis- 
tinguished Service Award that year. His 
alma mater, Catawba, awarded him an hon- 
orary doctorate of letters in 1980. 0 
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Luigi Einaudi, 6 Foreign 
Service officers win top 
presidential awards 


Luigi R. Einaudi, a member of the 
Senior Executive Service at State, and six 
members of the Senior Foreign Service— 
Michael R. Armacost, Harry G. Barnes Jr., 
M. Charles Hill, Thomas R. Pickering, 
Rozanne L. Ridgway and Ronald I. Spiers— 
have been named winners of the $20,000 
Presidential Distinguished Service Awards 
for 1987. 

The Foreign Service winners’ awards 
will be reduced by amounts each has 
already received in Department performance 
pay awards. They were honored for “‘out- 
standing achievement”’ over periods of three 
or more years, all ending April 15, 1986. 

President Reagan also approved the 
selection of 8 other members of the Senior 
Executive Service and 37 others in the Sen- 
ior Foreign Service for $10,000 Presidential 
Meritorious Service Awards. The Civil Serv- 
ice awards are for the three years August 1, 
1984, to last July 31. The Foreign Service 
awards are for three or more years ending 
April 15, 1986. 

Mr. Einaudi, cited for his work from 
August 1, 1984, to last July 31, is director 
of the Office of Policy Planning and Coordi- 
nation in the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs. He is a former member of the 
Department’s Policy Planning Council. 

Mr. Armacost is under secretary for 
political affairs and a former ambassador to 
the Philippines. Mr. Barnes is ambassador 
to Chile and a former director general of the 
Foreign Service. Mr. Hill is executive assist- 
ant to Secretary Shultz and a former direc- 
tor, Office of Israel and Arab-Israeli Affairs, 
Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs. Mr. Pickering, now ambassador to 
Israel, served as envoy to Nigeria and El 
Salvador. Ms. Ridgway, assistant secretary 
for European and Canadian affairs, is a for- 
mer ambassador to Finland and East Ger- 
many and a former counselor of the 
Department. Mr. Spiers is under secretary 
for management and a former ambassador to 


Mr. Einaudi Mr. Armacost 
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Mr. Barnes 


President Reagan presents Presidential Dis- 
tinguished Service Award to Luigi R. Einaudi. 
(White House photo by Mary Anne Fackelman- 
Miner) 


Turkey and Pakistan. 

Members of the Senior Executive and 
Senior Foreign Services are not eligible to 
receive both presidential and Department 
performance pay awards in the same year. 
All of the Foreign Service awardees—those 
who qualified for the $20,000 and those 
who qualified for $10,000—have already 
received Department pay awards. In both 
cases, the amounts of the Department 
awards will be subtracted from the presiden- 
tial award, and only the remainder will be 
paid. The performance pay award cycle for 
the Senior Foreign Service begins each year 


Mr. Pickering 


Mr. Hill 


on August | and ends the following July 31. 

Senior Foreign Service awards for the 
current period, April 16, 1986, to last April 
15, are not being paid, pending completion 
of an audit by State’s inspector general. The 
audit is mandated in the 1987 Foreign Rela- 
tions Authorization Act. 

In conferring the Senior Executive 
Service presidential awards, Mr. Reagan 
said: “The awards salute a small group of 
men and women, committed to excellence 
in service to our country. These dedicated 
public servants deserve our congratula- 
tions.” 

Meritorious Service Award winners in 
the Senior Executive Service are listed on 
Page 45, in the Senior Foreign Service on 
Page 48. 


Ms. Ridgway Mr. Spiers 





HONORS AND AWARDS 


3 language instructors 
win $5,000 Cox awards 


Secretary Shultz and retired Ambas- 
sador Richard B. Parker, president of the 
Association for Diplomatic Studies, pre- 
sented three Una Chapman Cox awards, 
$5,000 each, to Jijis Chadran, Chuan 
Ouyang and Boris Shekhtman, for their 
work as language instructors at the Foreign 
Service Institute. Ms. Chadran, an Indone- 
sian language instructor, and Ms. Ouyang, a 
Chinese language instructor, have taught at 
the institute since 1960. Mr. Shekhtman, a 
Russian instructor, has been there since 
1983. 

The Una Chapman Cox Award for 
Excellence in Teaching was established last 
year by the Association for Diplomatic 
Studies with a grant from the Una Chapman 
Cox Foundation, and it is intended that it be 
awarded annually. Nominations for it are 
made by students and faculty at the institute 
and are judged by a committee chosen from 
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From left: Jijis Chadran, Secretary Shultz, 
Chuan Ouyang, Boris Shekhtman, Richard 
Parker. (Photo by Lloyd McKenzie) 


outside the institute, chaired by the presi- 
dent of the Association for Diplomatic Stud- 
ies. | 


Consular Affairs’ Ron 
Somerville retires 


Ron Somerville, executive director of 
the Bureau of Consular Affairs, retired last 
month after 30 years of Government service. 
He was credited with developing the “con- 
sular package,’” a management tool for 
assessing the workload at each post, includ- 
ing reports on the actual number of pass- 
ports and visas issued and projections for 
two years, and with helping to develop sim- 
ulated consular training ““ConGen Rosslyn” 
at the Foreign Service Institute. 

At a retirement luncheon on February 
2, he was presented the John Jacob Rogers 


Award for ‘‘distinguished service to the 
Department,’’ a Revere bowl, a lifetime 
membership in the Consular Officers Asso- 
ciation and a volume of commendatory let- 
ters from posts around the world. Joining 
State in 1959, Mr. Somerville served as a 
personnel and administrative officer before 
he became executive director in 1979. 
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Appointments 


New assistant secretary 
for economics bureau 


President Reagan has announced his 
intention to nominate Eugene J. McAllister, 
special assistant to the President and execu- 
tive secretary of the Economic Policy Coun- 
cil at the White House since 1985, as 
assistant secretary for economic and busi- 
ness affairs. He would succeed Douglas W. 
McMinn. 

Mr. McAllister was a Walker fellow at 
the Heritage Foundation, 1978-81. He 
became a policy analyst for the Office of 
Economics and Planning, U.S. Office of 
Management and Budget, 1982-83. He was 
appointed deputy assistant director of the 
Office of Policy Development at the White 
House in 1983, serving in that position until 
1985. 

Mr. McAllister was born in Bronx, 
N.Y., on May 20, 1952. He received a 
bachelor’s from Loyola University of Los 
Angeles in 1974 and a master’s from the 
University of California, at Davis, in 1976. 
He is married. 0 


E. M. Rowell gets recess 
appointment to Portugal 


President Reagan on January 19 gave a 
recess appointment to Edward Morgan 
Rowell, a career member of the Senior For- 
eign Service, class of minister-counselor, as 

ambassador to Portu- 
gal. The post had 
been vacant. Mr. 
Rowell had _ been 
ambassador to Bolivia 
since August 1985. 
Joining the For- 
eign Service in 1956, 
he held training as- 
signments in Wash- 
ington and, two 
y years later, was 

Mr. Rowell assigned as vice con- 
sul and economic/commercial officer in 
Recife, Brazil. From 1958 to 1961 he was 
consul in Curitiba, Brazil. He returned to 
Washington in 1961 to become special 
assistant to the deputy assistant secretary for 
inter-American affairs. 

He later was officer-in-charge, Hon- 
duran affairs, at State and AID, 1962-64; 
on detail to Stanford, where he took Latin 
American studies, 1964--65; second secre- 
tary, political officer and deputy chief of 
section, Buenos Aires, 1965-68; and first 
secretary and chief of the political section, 
Tegucigalpa, 1968-70. 

From 1970 to 1971 he took senior 
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training at Stanford’s Graduate School of 
Business. He then was a Foreign Service 
inspector, 1971-74; deputy director and 
economic officer, Office of Iberian Affairs, 
1974-75; deputy director, Office of West 
European Affairs, 1975-76; director of that 
office, 1977-78; deputy chief of mission, 
Lisbon, 1978-83; and deputy assistant sec- 
retary for consular affairs, 1983-85. 

Mr. Rowell was born in Oakland, 
Calif., on October 13, 1931. He received a 
bachelor’s from Yale in 1953, attended Stan- 
ford, 1964-65, and its Graduate School of 
Business, 1970-71. His foreign languages 
are Spanish, Portuguese and French. From 
1953 to 1955 he served in the Army. He has 
won many honors and awards, including a 
Yale regional scholarship, 1949; Yale full 
scholarships, 1950 and 1951; a Yale Eugene 
Meyer scholarship, 1952; and a fellowship 
in international affairs, University of Cal- 
ifornia, 1953. He received the Department’s 
Superior Honor Award, 1983, and Senior 
Foreign Service performance pay awards in 
1984, 1986 and 1987. He was elected to Pi 
Sigma Alpha, a political science honor fra- 
ternity, in 1952. He won a Una Chapman 
Cox Foundation grant to participate in the 
Aspen Institute’s executive seminar. 

Mr. Rowell is married to Le Wood 
Rowell. They have three children—Edward 
Oliver, Christopher Douglas and Karen 
Rowell Schuler. 0 


Equatorial Guinea: 
Chester E. Norris Jr. 

President Reagan has announced his 
intention to nominate Chester E. Norris Jr., 
deputy U.S. representative on the UN 
Economic and Social Council since 1986, 

as ambassador to 
Equatorial Guinea. 
The nomination would 
require Senate con- 
firmation. He would 
succeed Francis S. 
Ruddy. 

Mr. Norris was 
deputy executive di- 
rector, Secretary of 
State’s Advisory 
Committee on South 

Mr. Norris Africa, 1986. He 
joined the Foreign Service in 1965. After 
training at State and Commerce, he became 
commercial attaché in Tel Aviv the follow- 
ing year. From 1970 to 1972 he was direc- 
tor, U.S. Trade Center, Sydney, and, from 
1972 to 1975, he held the same position in 
London. He returned to Washington in 1975 


to attend the National War College. Follow- 
ing his studies, he was named office director 
and acting deputy assistant secretary, 
Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs. 

Mr. Norris later held assignments as 
minister-counselor for economic and com- 
mercial affairs and acting deputy chief of 
mission, Jidda, Saudi Arabia, 1979-81; a 
member of the Special Commission on Ira- 
nian Claims Affairs and the promotion 
review panel, 1981-82; and economic coun- 
selor, acting deputy chief of mission and 
chargé, Lagos, 1982-85. 

He was born in Bangor, Me., on 
December |, 1927. He received a bachelor’s 
from the University of Maine in 1951. He 
was president and general manager, Norris 
Bros., Inc., and Consolidated Motors, 
Bangor, 1951-63; president, Lucerne in 
Maine Water Co., Lucerne, Me., 1962-64; 
and president, GenCon, a general con- 
struction company, Indian River, Fla., 
1964-65. He attended the U.S. Maritime 
Academy, Castine, Me., 1946-47. He has 
received the Department’s Superior Honor 
award three times and its Meritorious Honor 
Award twice. He also received two perform- 
ance pay awards. Mr. Norris is married to 
Ulla Helena Raberg Norris. @ 


Dumas heads Thursday 


Luncheon Group 

Roburt Andre Dumas, a retired USIA 
officer, is the new president of the Thursday 
Luncheon Group. Other officers are Charles 
Hughes Jr., vice president, State; Millie 
McCoo, vice president, USIA; Viessa 
Richardson Jackson, vice president, AID; 
Millie Carter, financial secretary; Curtis E. 
Huff, recording secretary; Jo Williams, trea- 
surer, and Sharon Wilkinson, program 
chairwoman. 

George E. Moose, director, Office of 
Management Operations, administered the 
oath of office on February 4, and Irvin 
Hicks, deputy assistant secretary for person- 
nel, addressed the group, which is an orga- 
nization ‘“‘dedicated to increasing the 
contributions of blacks and other minorities 
in the formulation, articulation and imple- 
mentation of U.S. foreign policy.” 


Map library hours 

The map library, in the back of the 
main library, Room 3239, has begun operat- 
ing on a reduced schedule. The hours are 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 8:30 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m. and 2 to 4 p.m. 
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Life in the Foreign Service 


Getting away from the office is fine, but isn’t this ridiculous? 
It's so high that it’s called the ‘House of God’ 


By LIZ KAUFFMAN AND 
SALLY MATTHIASEN LIGHT 


S IT SAYS in “Life during Wartime” 

(by David Byrne): “‘This ain’t no 
party, this ain’t no disco, this ain’t no 
foolin’ around.” It’s mountain-climbing. 

It was just a half-hour after midnight, 
and already John Kauffman was waking us 
up. Sleep doesn’t come easy at 15,300 feet, 
which is higher than any point in the conti- 
nental United States. As we struggled into 
our long underwear, sweaters, parkas, hats 
and mittens for the ‘final assault’? on the 
19,340-foot summit of Africa’s Mount Kili- 
manjaro in northeastern Tanzania, we 
thought back to the fragrant garden of our 
hotel, nestled in the green coffee and 
banana country of the mountain’s lower 
slopes. 

Four of us from Embassy Dar es 
Salaam—we authors (Liz, cultural affairs 
officer, and Sally, consular officer); Frank 
Light, economic and commercial officer; 
and John, the special self-help coordina- 
tor—had come here from the oppressive 
heat and humidity of the capital. On the 
foggy, misty drive to the hotel at the base of 
Kilimanjaro, we had our first glimpses of 
the highest point in Africa, called “House 
of God’’ by many Africans. The mists dis- 


John and Liz Kauffman, left, and Sally and 
Frank Light at Horombo hut. Uhuru peak is 
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appeared as the minibus wound its way up 
through groves of bamboo, cedar and 
eucalyptus. 

Throngs of anxious climbers and 
exhausted returnees filled the hotel. Among 
them we found our climbing companions 
from Washington state, Marlene Groening 
and Jim Kainber. Maps of routes up the 
mountain, mountaineering club pennants 
and rosters of successful climbs covered the 
lobby walls. Early in the morning, we had 
met Bariki, our head guide, with his two 
assistants and our nine porters, one of 
whom doubled as the cook. At the Kiliman- 
jaro National Park gate (elevation: 6,000 
feet), the porters put their loads, including 
each climber’s gear and the party’s food, in 
large burlap bags that they balanced on their 
heads. We felt a little guilty and embar- 
rassed arranging our own ‘“‘loads’’—day 
packs with water bottles, sun screen, sack 
lunches and cameras. 


First the jungle 

The trail to Mandara hut, our first stop, 
led us through a lush tropical rain forest 
where monkeys chattered in the treetops. 
Other animals in the park kept a low profile, 
probably because of all the foot traffic. 
Almost 70 hikers had set out that morning— 
German and Japanese students, the ubiq- 
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behind them as they participate in an assault 
on Mount Kilimanjaro. 


uitous Australians, a local Asian roundtable 
group, Scandanavian aid workers, a retired 
British couple, a high-strung French lady 
and two Californians who tried to start a 
bridge game every night. 

Eleven miles later and 3,000 feet 
higher, we arrived at Mandara in a gentle 
drizzle that was accompanied by rumblings 
of thunder. Our cook served hot tea and jam 
tarts, followed by a hearty dinner in the 
large dining room-dormitory that’s built like 
a mountain chalet. Even at 9,000 feet, we 
slept warmly in cozy A-frame cabins. 

Our goal for t6he second day was 
Horombo hut, 11 miles further and 3,300 
feet higher. The trail climbed steeply 
through a damp, dark forest where Bariki 
showed us a tiny red and yellow flower 
which grows only on the slopes of the 
mountain. 


And now the mountain 

Emerging from the canopy of trees and 
hanging moss, we saw the massive white 
summit of Kilimanjaro gleaming in the sun, 
exactly as described by its Swahili name— 
“Shining Mountain.” Climbers scrambled 
for their cameras, not knowing that through- 
out the day there would be view after view 
of Uhuru peak, the summit of Kilimanjaro, 
and Mawenzi, a lower peak of the moun- 
tain. Mawenzi, at 16,000 feet the third- 
highest peak in Africa, is a technical climb 
for experienced climbers. We were taking 
the tourist route to Uhuru, the “True” sum- 
mit. 

Alpine meadow gave way to alpine 
moor. Pink and yellow flowers, sweet-smell- 
ing herbs and tufts of long, flowing grass 
were replaced by stalky  thistle-like 
groundsels rising from a barren landscape. 
The afternoon mists rolled up behind us as 
we arrived at Horombo hut. At 5 p.m. the 
mists cleared. We watched the colors of sun- 
set reflected on snow-covered Uhuru peak 
above. 

At 12,300 feet even a leisurely walk 
left us huffing and puffing. John, Liz and 
Frank had brought their harmonicas, assert- 
ing that blowing and drawing would 
increase their oxygen intake. They played 
some tunes in the moonlit night until the 
cold chased us into our sleeping bags. 

‘Icy steam’ 

The third day was spent ‘“‘acclima- 
tizing’’ to the altitude at Horombo, which 
meant resting in the sun and washing 
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Mount Kilimanjaro. (Photo by Dan Clemmer) 


(quickly) in the icy steam water. Bariki 
watched us all closely, for signs of altitude 
sickness. 

Climbers coming down told us that rain 
and snow had prevented them from going to 
Uhuru peak the day before. Later, a small 
woman, only five feet tall, said she went the 
whole way—breaking trial with snow to her 
waist. They all said the peak was high and 
cold and far. The key was to take our time. 

We set off early the next morning, to 
beat the noon mists and drizzle they might 
bring. Another 3,000 feet of elevation, but 
only 10 miles to Kibo hut. The trial mean- 
dered through marshy valleys of black 
squishy mud from volcanic soil, watered by 
dozens of streams and rivulets. We climbed 
a steep slope where the proportion of gravel 
and rocks to plants grew with each step. A 
wooden sign over a solitary stream said sim- 
ply: “Last water.” On the next rise, even the 
grasses wouldn’t grow. 

We walked into an alpine desert—the 
flat, barren moonscape of the saddle 
between Mawenzi and Uhuru peaks. 
Climbers several kilometers ahead moved 
slowly through the wide expanse of sand, 
gravel and boulders. The saddle was rela- 
tively flat, the air cool and breezy. But our 
legs dragged. We had to draw in big lung- 
fuls of dusty air, just to move forward. The 
tin roof of Kibo hut was a beacon signaling 
to us from the final slope of the mountain. 

Soon the beacon became a low stone 
building. We each claimed a bed; getting 
into the top bunks left us breathless. But it 


was business as usual for the porters, who 
dropped their loads to start the fire and pre- 
pare dinner. 


Symptoms all around 

At 6 p.m. Bariki told us to try to 
sleep—he would wake us up at 12:30 for the 
climb to the summit. But sleep wouldn't 
come. The overcrowded hut was noisy with 
70 excited climbers jostling for 53 beds. Up 
until Kibo, the groups of climbers had kept 
apart. But Kibo brought us together. We all 
knew people who had turned back here. 
Now we needed moral support. After all, on 


the summit, there would be less than half 


the oxygen at sea level. We shared our food 
and debated the cures for altitude sickness. 
Everyone had some symptoms—lethargy, 
loss of appetite, nausea, headache, shortness 
of breath—which contributed to our sleep- 
lessness. It was almost time for John’s 
wake-up call before the hut was quiet. 

After gulping down hot porridge and 
tea, we emerged into the frosty starry night 
behind Bariki’s flickering lantern. (Only 
guides go to the summit; porters start back 
to Horombo at daybreak). He put the weak- 
est member of our party right behind him, 
and we all followed slowly, diagonally in 
switchbacks up the rocky incline. It was 
silent except for the slow trudging of boots 
in the scree and the heavy sighs or panting 
needed to get enough air. The cold pene- 
trated our boots. Watching the stars moving 
in the sky and the lanterns glowing dimly on 
the mountain, we lost all sense of time. 


Attrition 

At the halfway point—a cave full of 
icicles—some climbers called it quits. Some 
in our group talked about quitting, but Bar- 
iki said we could all make it to the crater 
rim, Gilman’s point, at 18,635 feet. His 
confidence gave us the courage to go on. He 
sent the strongest ahead, so they could go to 
Uhuru peak before the clouds and mists 
came. 

The stars in the east began to fade, and 
the midnight sky turned royal blue as the 
sun rose, red. Our feet started to warm up. 
The sun shone across the desert landscape 
and still there was a mountain before us. 
The guides, laughing and singing, egged us 
on in Kiswahili. The warmth of daybreak 
gave us a little more energy, but at the rate 
we were going, it seemed as if it would be 
two days before we reached the top of the 
hill that stretched ahead. Weary, we sat and 
rested to gather strength. We could have 
taken a nice vacation in the Seychelles. 

Then someone saw the flagpole at Gil- 
man’s point on the skyline. But it was so far 
away! One breath. Then one step. We rested 
every 30 feet. Suddenly the trail was steeper 
and on solid rock. We heard the cheers of 
climbers already on top. Then an Australian 
pulled us on to the big rock that is Gilman’s 
point, with a hearty welcome. It was 7:30 
a.m., and we plopped down exhausted to 
look at the view below. Only a third of all 
who attempt the climb come this far. There 
were tears in some eyes. It must have been 
the wind. 
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LIFE IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


John Kauffman at Kibo hut, on the afternoon 
preceding the final assault. 


Liz was ready to go on around the cra- 
ter rim to Uhuru peak. Frank and Sally fol- 
lowed, slowly. John decided that Gilman’s 
point was enough. He settled down to wait 
for Marlene, Jim and Bariki. 


‘Tropical ice’ 

One mile and a 600-foot elevation gain 
took | hour and 20 minutes. The sun was 
shining and the path was broken. We looked 
into the crater on the right and down the 
slopes of the mountain on the left, awed by 
ice cliffs and huge seracs layered like wed- 
ding cakes. Here was tropical ice, only three 
degrees south of the equator! There is 
energy where the glacier-blue ice and the 
brilliant snow of Kilimanjaro touch the sky. 
Liz scampered ahead, up the little rise to the 
summit. Then we were all there—19,340 
feet. Top of Africa. Top of the world! 

We read the words placed on Uhuru 
peak by a Tanzanian soldier at the moment 
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John and Liz Kauffman, left, with Frank and 
Sally Light, center, and friends Jim Kainber 
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of independence in 1961: ““We the people of 
Tanzania would like to light a candle and 
put it on top of Mt. Kilimajaro which would 
shine beyond our borders, giving hope 
where there was despair, love where there 
was hate, and dignity where before there 
was only humiliation.’ We added our names 
to the register which lies protected in a half- 
buried rusty box. And we took pictures and 
enjoyed the views of Tanzania and Kenya, 
including Mawenzi peak, nearby Mt. Meru, 
the towns of Moshi and Arusha and the 
plains beyond, stretching into the vast 
Serengeti. . 


Mountain romance 

Back at Gilman’s point, we plunged 
down the hill, surfing through the scree and 
gravel across the switchbacks we had so 
painfully climbed just a few hours before. 
The six hours going up was reduced to one 
hour coming down. At Kibo, the cook ran 
out to welcome us back with cups of orange 
soda. Everyone had gone to Gilman’s 
point—Marlene wanted to turn back, but 
Bariki told her she could make it, and he 
stayed next to her every step of the way. At 
Gilman’s, Jim proposed marriage to Mar- 
lene. Talk about catching someone in a 
moment of weakness! (She accepted.) 

We walked the 10 miles back to 
Horombo, fell into our bunks, and woke up 
12 hours later to remember that we still had 
22 miles to walk to the park gate. The 
thought of hot water is a great motivator, 
overcoming tired legs, headaches and sun- 
burn. 

At the hotel, we celebrated with beers 
all-around and gifts of climbing clothes to 
the porters and guides. Such items are 
especially treasured by the brave guides 
who climb past Kibo again and again. Bar- 
iki told us that he started climbing the 
mountain when he could no longer work as 
a tailor because his eyes failed. Some stories 
are better told after the journey. 


Me too! 

Since our climb, Ambassador Donald 
K. Petterson has climbed to Gilman’s point. 
Bob Franks, regional security officer, and 
his wife Debra Grau, secretary to the deputy 
chief of mission, have stood on Uhuru peak. 
And the AID representative, Joe Stepanek, 
and his wife, Carolyn, climbed Kilimanjaro 
when they were posted in Nairobi. 

Our fellow climbers were right—Kili- 
manjaro is high and cold and far—and it 
seems farther now. But it’s a part of us and 
we're part of it. After all, we signed the 
book.@ 
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Oral History 


Hilda Lewis, widow of Harrison Lewis, recalls World War Il years 
‘We thought even a friendly plane might bomb us’ 


This is the third in a series of articles 
recapitulating interviews conducted by 
members of the Foreign Service Family Oral 
History Project. The interviewee, Hilda 
Bruhm Lewis, is the widow of Harrison 
Lewis, whom she met and married in 1937 
in Leipzig, East Germany, where she was 
studying at the Leipzig Art Academy. Their 
first posting together was Calcutta. Their 
first son, Torick, was born there. Mr. Lewis 
retired from the Foreign Service as consul 
general in 1963. She now resides in Chapel 
Hill, N.C., and continues to paint. The 
interviewer is her youngest son, Robert, 39, 
who was born in Vienna. The interview was 
transcribed and edited by Penne Laingen. 


—WHAT HAPPENED to you when 
World War II was declared? You were 
stillin Calcutta? 

A—yYes. We went across to Bombay by 
train and by ship from Bombay. The Suez 
was closed then because of the war, so we 
had to go around South Africa. It was off 
East Africa that a plane came out of 
nowhere. All of a sudden, it came over us, 
dive-bombed us, flew off again, came back 
and dive-bombed us! We were so fright- 
ened. At that time, we thought even a 
friendly plane might bomb us, to make an 
incident so that the United States would 
become a partner and be pulled into the war. 

Q—What kind of ship was that? 

A—lIt must have been the American 
Export Line. Harrison got a temporary 
assignment at the State Department before 
he received his next foreign assignment, 
which at first was to Germany. The capital 
was no longer in Berlin, it was Nuremburg. 
He was to be there a year and a half, but the 
assignment was soon changed, and he was 
assigned instead to Bern, Switzerland, in 
1942. 

With his new assignment, I said: “I’m 
not going to separate myself from my baby, 
Torick, because I want his upbringing.” So I 
stayed behind with him for three and a half 
years while Harrison went to Switzerland 
alone. When the war was coming to an end, 
I left Torick with some friends, and had to 
pay my way down to Washington and find 
out if I could go over to Switzerland. I was 
determined to find Harrison. I got permis- 
sion to go in a convoy. I went to see Mrs. 
Shipley of the Passport Office, and I was 
scared to death. It was only when I had 
explained that my husband and I had been The Lewises on their wedding day in Leipzig, Germany—May 5, 1937. 
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separated for three and a half years that she 
relented. It was Ambassador Grew who 
arranged for this ship and gave permission 
for me to go. Finally, it was March 31 and 
Torick’s fifth birthday that we sailed. 


‘The ship of wives and children’ 

The Red Cross drove us to the ship at 
midnight. We never completely undressed at 
night. We always had a little bag ready in 
case we got torpedoed. We were in the cen- 
ter of a great convoy of some 60 ships. We 
were the ship of wives and children—the 
only wives’ and children’s boat in the whole, 
huge convoy. One time we had rudder trou- 
ble and got left behind. This was the great 
anti-Nazi protection? We were just all alone, 
right there, two days outside of England in 
the most busy sea lane where the sub- 
marines from the Channel could have just 
given us the one-two anytime. But we made 
it to Southampton on our own. 

The ship was made for troops. It was 
equipped for troops and, therefore, it had no 
railings at all. There were no stairs, but only 
ladders from one deck to the next. All the 
sailors made harnesses for our children, 
who were tied onto the inner railings of the 
midship so they wouldn’t all of a sudden 
slip and go off the deck where there was 
only a wire or a handrail. These children, 
when they got tired of being tied where they 
were, very carefully untied themselves, car- 
rying their harnesses along, and went to 
another place and tied themselves on again, 
by themselves. I thought that was rather 
cute. 


Children on the baggage racks 

Q—London must have been a city of 
some turmoil and difficulty in 1945. Was 
this after the close of the war? 

A—lIt was toward the end of the war. 
We were on board the S.S. Marine Fox 
when Roosevelt died in April. When we got 
to London, I think it was at the Shepherd 
Lane Hotel, there was hardly anything to 
eat. We were there at least 10 days or more 
before I could arrange to cross the Channel 
and get to Dieppe to take the train to Paris. 
The train was so crowded, we had the chil- 
dren up on the baggage racks. And when we 
got to Paris, we were put up at an Army 
hotel. Again, it took nearly two weeks to 
arrange for me to go to Switzerland via 
U.S. lines. We boarded the train in the mid- 
dle of the night along with U.S. Army per- 
sonnel, who hadn’t seen a woman or a child 
for a long time. 

They took Torick, who was too small and 

wasn’t used to a man because he hadn't 
seen his father for three and a half years, 
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and they put him on a cot. One lay down 
next to him. He said, stroking him: “Now 
go to sleep, go to sleep little boy, go to 
sleep.” Torick was frightened, but I thought 
it was more important not to stop the man, 
because he hadn’t seen a child for so long. 
They hovered around me, too, but it was the 
child that was the thing. 

There were also two British couriers 
who helped me take my baggage out when 
we got to the border. It was then—on the 
other side, where all the people were wait- 
ing to see who was coming in—that I saw 
Harrison for the first time in three and a half 
years. And I took Torick and said: ** You 
see? You see that man way down the line 
who is saying: ‘Come, come, come, come’? 
You get under this rope and run to him.” I 
didn’t know how I would be greeting Har- 
rison, because I was exactly as moved. 


New assignment 

Q—After Switzerland, you were then 
assigned to Budapest, Hungary, in 1946? 

A—yYes. We drove to Hungary by way 
of southern Bavaria in order to visit my par- 
ents in Leipzig, whom I had not seen all 
those long war years. That was very emo- 
tional, but that’s another story. Leaving 
Leipzig, we drove through Czechoslovakia, 
arriving in Budapest in the evening. Har- 
rison had previously located a house for us. 

Q—What was Dad’s job? 

A—He was counselor of the economic 
section. Selden Chapin was our minister of 
the legation. It was a very pleasant and 
friendly relationship between wives and all 
posted there, also with those of other for- 
eign missions. We bonded together, perhaps 
the more because we were in a Communist 
country. Conditions in Hungary were bad in 
1947. Politically, the Russians were pressing 
hard to seal off Hungary in their Communist 
system behind the Iron Curtain. They took 
from Hungary what they needed, but the 
Hungarians were a spunky lot and remained 
uniquely Hungarian. 

Q—Why were the Hungarians, in your 
estimation, such a vibrant people? 

A—Their gestures, their taste, the way 
they shook hands, everything about them 
was an expression you could almost call a 
national “gloria.” Those who fled and came 
to the United States were as plucky in mak- 
ing something of their new lives as they had 
been in Hungary in their opposition to com- 
munism. Hugo, who was our driver, had 
been a cavalry officer and had worked in the 
underground helping people get out. He 
stayed on with the British couple who took 
over our house, but later escaped by swim- 


ming across Lake Palaton to the Austria 
side, and made his way to the American 
legation. We had only one year in Budapest. 


‘Clapped into jail’ 

Q—Why so? Was it because of the 
Thuransky affair? 

A—Yes. That was a story that was in 
Time magazine. He, Thuransky, was a natu- 
ralized American who had come back to 
visit his native Hungary and his village 
from where he had emigrated as a young 
man. He threw his weight around, saying 
how well he had done. He was saying every- 
thing bad he could think of about the Com- 
munists, so he was clapped into jail. 

That happened the weekend Harrison 
was in charge of the legation. Both Selden 
Chapin and Homer Bigalow were away. Har- 
rison had word of the Thuransky arrest, and 
that he had already been brought to 
Budapest and put into the infamous 
Andrassy UT-69 prison. Mrs. Thuransky 
was outside the jail when Harrison drove up 
in the legation car. She was frantic. Harrison 
went into the jail to see Thuransky, but the 
police had already taken him from his cell 
to move him somewhere else, supposedly 
where nobody could find him. 

He was being led handcuffed between 
two policemen out the same passage Har- 
rison had entered. Thuransky saw his wife 
and was able to run to her. The legation car 
door was open, and he managed to partially 
slide in when Harrison heard Mrs. 
Thuransky calling his name. “Mr. Lewis! 
Mr. Lewisss!”” Harrison remembered taking 
off his glasses as he turned to run out, and 


Torick Lewis at age 2—1942. 





he saw the two policemen standing non- 
plussed. The legation car was American ter- 
ritory, so Harrison, still running, got to the 
car, folded in Thuransky’s legs and, as he 
got himself into the car, yelled at the driver: 
“To the legation!”’ 


Persona non grata 

It wasn’t too much later that Harrison 
was declared persona non grata. The easiest 
and nearest post for Harrison to be sent was 
Vienna. He was given a week to leave. He 
took the car. I packed up the house and, 
with Torick, followed within a month. Con- 
ditions in Austria, however, were much 
worse than they had been in Hungary. When 
we arrived, we were told not even to buy a 
few apples on the local market. 

Q—Why was that? 

A—Because I would be depriving the 
Austrian people. About a year later, things 
had improved so that we were allowed 
maybe to buy potatoes and a few things as 
they became available. 


Hunger 

Q—A lot of poverty then? 

A—Yes. We had Hugo with us, who 
had arrived from Hungary, and Ezerbet, the 
maid, who had been a fine seamstress. But 
we hired a cook named Anna, who was a 
large woman and used to eating. She hadn't 
eaten for a long time, and her skin hung on 
her. When she came to us, she asked for 
hardly any wages at all. She said it had 
really not been a matter of going to a house 


Torick Lewis at age 4—April 1944. 
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without enough food. “I knew you would 
have it,”” she said, “but I really didn’t want 
to work for such low wages.”’ I said; “The 
only reason I hired you was because you 
were so low and all the others wanted so 
much more.” So that was how conditions 
were when we first came. 

Q—On returning to America from 
Vienna, how did you return? 

A—We left Vienna when you were 
about four months old, and Ezerbet was 
with us. That was on the Queen Elizabeth, 
and we had paid $500 for Ezerbet’s passage, 
first-class, so she could take care of you, the 
baby. But Ezerbet got sick—seasick and I 
had not only you and Torick, but Ezerbet as 
well to take care of! 


Lake Success 

Q—When was that? 

A—It was 1949, and your father was 
assigned to the United Nations, which was 
out at Lake Success at that time. At Great 
Neck. I know Long Island very well, 
because we used to summer there. Your 
father and | went to different real estate 
offices to locate a house. We didn’t have 
much money to pay for the rent, but we had 
Hugo and Ezerbet, so it couldn't just be a 
little house for you and Torick and our- 
selves. It had to be a bigger house. After 
much searching, one realtor finally said: 
“You have a great background. You're a 
Foreign Service officer. All right. There’s 
the Louise Grace house, you know, of the 
Grace Lines. This is Louise Grace’s prop- 
erty at Great Neck.’ Louise Grace was still 
alive, but she had become sort of non 
compos mentis, so she wasn’t in the house. 
But the house couldn't be sold, couldn’t be 
disposed of because she was still alive. 

There stood this fine house with nine 
acres of woods and roses and Persian lilacs 
and trees she had imported from China and 
things like that. A house with a Jacobean 
fireplace and a Louis Seize dining room, 
octagonal, with the sterling silver can- 
delabra. | think it had maybe five fireplaces 
and eight or nine different bathrooms and 
had its servants’ quarters. It had a 500-foot 
driveway. 

So Harrison went to work at the United 
Nations at Lake Success and, very shortly 
after that, the United Nations moved into 
where it is now in New York City. Then 
your father had to commute all the time, but 
we were in that house. The first thing we 
did was clear the driveway. We gave that to 
Hugo, although sometimes your father 
would go out and help. We had to rake and 
rake and rake. There was a great oval U 


driveway coming in one side and out the 
other, a very fine driveway. We were there 
about two years. 


Japan 

Q—When did we go to Japan? 1954? 

A—Yes, we were sent over in July, as I 
remember. We found a little house that was 
semi-Western, so it had a kitchen, dining 
room, and living room. Upstairs, it had the 
“tatami’’ flooring, the one Western-style 
bedroom, and a nice enough little yard. We 
inherited the staff there. 

Before we went to Japan, we were 
given a lot of books to read on present-day 
Japan, so that we would not retain any 
remembrances of how they were, of how 
they had been during the war with American 
prisoners. We were told to have an abso- 
lutely clear mind in our attitude towards 
them. We were given books by Lafcadio 
Herne, the legends and that kind of thing, 
and by various people, such as Anderson, 
who gave us Japan as it was then. 

Social structure was still in their forms 
and politnesses. It was mainly that they 
wanted to be polite to you and you were 
polite to them. That whole background of 
the Japanese in that form is because of the 
smallness of the island and how close they 
have to live one upon the other. Maybe 10 
people live in a tiny little Japanese house. If 
they would be emotional, you couldn't stand 
it. It is only by their great discipline that 
they are able to preserve a harmony within 
their house. 

They sleep the same way. They don’t 
toss about. A girl is taught exactly how to 
lie down, never to turn over, never to curl 
her legs up if she is sleeping on her side. 
And they have these little pillow cushions 
that they put in the nape of the neck. That 
began because of their fancy hairdresses, so 
they would not be disturbed and they 
wouldn't have to do their hair every single 
day. 


“We were a sight’ 

I could perhaps tell you about the New 
Year’s reception at the Imperial Palace when 
we were told what to wear and what not to 
wear. We were told not to wear white, which 
is their mourning color, and not to wear 
black, because it wasn’t celebrating the hap- 
piness of the New Year. So it had to be a 
bright pleasant color. The skirt had to go 
down to the ground. The sleeves had to go 
down to the wrist, all the way, and the neck- 
line had to come up to your neck. Besides 
that, we had to have a headcover or hat. 
When we Americans met together, we were 
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a sight! Our outfits were quite a put- 
together thing, according to what the for- 
malities were. 

Our entrance to greeting the emperor 
on New Year’s Day was according to the 
seniority of the embassy. Whoever had been 
there the longest was the senior. We were 
perhaps third or fourth, I don’t remember. 
Always the husband went first and the wife 
thereafter. There was a long, low, narrow 
dais in the great hall in which we were, 
which ran along the whole side of the hall. 
The emperor stood thee, and the empress 
was at his left, the princes at his right and 
the princesses on her left. We were to walk 
diagonally up to the dais until we were 
about 20 feet in front of the emperor, bow to 
him, walk sideways and bow to the 
empress, and then walk backwards and 
diagonally out. You bow by putting your 
hands on your knees and bowing gracefully, 
as deeply and entirely as you can. 

Your father went in, bowed to the 
emperor and then walked over to bow to the 
empress, at which point I was then in front 
of the emperor and I bowed. As I bowed, I 
found that the hat I had pinned on with long 
hairpins gave a little swootch, a little tiny 
movement, and I thought: “Good gosh.” 
When I walked sideways to the empress, | 
was very careful to half lift my face so that 
the hat would not fall off on the floor. It 
would probably have been more amusing to 
them than I thought because when I looked 
up, I saw that the empress had a very 
friendly smile on her face! Then I followed 
Harrison with this hat, backwards, side- 
ways, to the exit. 


Malta 
Q—Your last post was Malta, an island in 
the middle of the Mediterranean? 

A—Yes. When Harrison was up for 
reassignment after his Bremen post, he saw 
that Malta was available. It was a much 
smaller, less important post than Bremen, 
but there was a strong likelihood that Malta 
would soon become independent from Great 
Britain, at which time the small American 
consulate would become an embassy. In the 
end, we stayed in Malta 15 years altogether, 
staying on after Harrison’s retirement in 
1965. For a few years we rented a small pal- 
azzo in Buskett, which had been built by the 
Maltese grandmaster Pinto supposedly as a 
hunting lodge for the knights. Buskett, a 
thickly-forested area, was for keeping game. 
Later, under the British, it became a bird 
sanctuary, but at Palazzo Pinto, I’d hear 
gunshots, usually at the end of the day 
when, during the migratory season, the 
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birds had come down to roost. I would go 
out and confront the men, those with guns. 
Maybe they smiled especially if there was a 
policeman among them. But one time I 
wasn’t so sure, when I turned to go back, 
that a pellet wouldn’t come my way. 

When we moved to Villa Rimigio, it 
may have been school spring vacation when 
you, Robert, were with us. You and I were 
taking that walk to the tower when, in pass- 
ing the farmer’s fields, you saw the long 
nets laid out to catch the birds. You reacted 
in such passion, you kicked the nets and 
kicked them again and again in your anger. 
You were 14 then. The next day, the farmer 
sent his wife to say, henceforth, we were not 
to walk along his fields. He was no worse 
than the others. They all did it and, when it 
wasn’t the nets, it was the guns. 

Because of our initial period of walking 
the island, Harrison would suggest historical 
sites for our picnics with our friends and 
colleagues, the German ambassador, his 
wife, and the Italian ambassador. Some- 
times they’d bring one or another, and soon 
it became a group. Harrison wrote his guide 
and walks book, and gradually his “Ancient 
Malta” group grew and became a Saturday 
fortnightly affair. Harrison would lead off 
and | would bring up the rear. Once we were 
over 100, winding up over the rise of a hill 
and down into a valley. Our dog, Nicky, 
would run from Harrison to me at the end, 
as though gathering the sheep flock into one 
controllable unit. I understand both the 
walking group and the guidebook continue 
to flourish to this day in Malta, which is 
very gratifying. 


Antiquities 

I painted a great deal in Malta and 
exhibited my paintings from time to time in 
the Museum of Fine Arts. One of my great- 
est concerns was that the Maltese them- 
selves would appreciate and protect their 
heritage of ancient neolithic temples. At 
Ghar Dalam, for example, are the remains 
of extinct animals dating from the time 
Malta was the joining part of land between 
Europe and Africa. Their bones were caught 
in the deep cave, well-documenting those 
prehistoric times and onward in Malta. The 
Hypergeum is a megolithic underground 
temple cut from the live rock and was 
unearthed only at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Hagir Qim lies on a high plateau on 
the cliffside of Malta, overlooking a wide 
expanse of the sea. The front of this temple 
is concave and is referred to as the gate of 
horn, the horned beast being the sacrificial 
animal. 

Also, when St. Paul was shipwrecked 
on Malta, the people of the island gathered 
and stood watching how those men might 
get ashore. He said: “If you will have faith 
with me not one of you will be lost,’’ and 
they made it to shore safely. Runners went 
to Publius, the Roman governor of Malta, to 
tell him of this miracle. Paul was imprisoned 
but, when he preached, Publius became his 
first convert. Malta claims to have become 
Christian from that time. It’s 100% Cath- 
olic, and I think there are some 389 
churches there, some quite impressive. So it 
is a small country, but one with a long and 
distinguished history, and we thoroughly 
enjoyed our years there. 
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Ask Dr. Dustin 


a WASHINGTON 
I am planning on an overseas tour in the 
near future. How svon should I begin my 
immunizations? 


a 

It’s important to have your immunization 
record reviewed and updated before travel- 
ing overseas. I suggest that, as soon as 
you've received your travel orders, make my 
immunization clinic one of your first stops. 
In this way you’ll know early what immu- 
nizations you need to receive, and you can 
plan for this. Each country you’re traveling 
to may have different immunization require- 
ments to enter the country, and there are 
immunizations that we'll recommend you 
receive, for your own protection. When you 
come, bring your yellow “International Cer- 
tificate of Vaccination” for each member of 
the family, and a copy of your travel orders. 
The clinic is in the Department, Room 
2313. It’s open Monday through Friday, 
8:15 to 4:30 (on Thursday it opens at 9). 
Yellow fever immunization is given daily 
from 3:30 to 4:30. Immunizations are also 
given at the Foreign Service Institute health 
unit, Room 105, open daily from 9 to 3:30, 
with yellow fever immunizations given on 
Tuesday and Thursday from | to 2. 


a CENTRAL AFRICA 
My son’s 21st birthday is this year. Does 
he require a separation medical examina- 
tion? 


s 

Yes. Dependent children on their 21st birth- 
day are no longer covered by the Depart- 
ment’s medical program, and are required to 
complete a separation medical examination. 
The exam should be started early—90 days 
before the birthday. This examination is 
important, to document any medical condi- 
tions that are related to Foreign Service 
duty. If an examination isn’t completed, any 
further claims for medical services are auto- 
matically waived. 


a WESTERN EUROPE 
I have a terrible problem with earwax. I 
try to keep my ears clean, but slowly they 
plug up to the point that it is difficult to 
hear. My doctor has removed the wax in 
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This column by Eben H. Dustin, 
M.D.., chief of the Department’s Office of 
Medical Services, appears monthly in 
STATE. Whether you are serving overseas 
or at home, you are encouraged to get 
your questions answered on these pages. 
Write to the editor, or to Dr. Dustin 
directly. In either case, your privacy will 
be respected; your post will not be identi- 
fied. 


the past, but is there something I can do 
for myself at home? 


oi 

Earwax, technically called cerumen, is pro- 
duced by glands in the skin of your outer 
ear. It’s normal to have earwax, but some 
people produce an excess of the stuff, caus- 
ing the problem you describe. They try to 
clean the ear canal with bobby pins, match 
sticks and other objects, which not only 
don’t work, but can actually make the prob- 
lem worse. There’s a safe way to remove the 
wax without going to your doctor. (If you 
aren’t successful in removing the earwax 
after a few tries, the doctor’s office should 
be your next option.) First, soften the wax 
by dropping a few drops of baby oil into the 
ear canal, using an eyedropper. You'll prob- 
ably need to do this a couple of times a day 
for a few days. Next, using a rubber bulb 
syringe (available in most drugstores), 
gently squirt warm water into the ear canal 
to loosen and remove wax. (It can be diffi- 
cult to do this yourself; I suggest that some- 
one help you.) You may need to repeat this 
a number of times. After removing earwax, 
it’s best to dry the ear canal by putting a few 
drops of rubbing alcohol into the canal. The 
alcohol speeds evaporation of any retained 
water. If you’ve ever had a perforation (hole) 
in your eardrum, or if your ear is currently 
painful or draining, see your doctor before 
attempting to remove earwax by any 
method. 


* SOUTH AMERICA 
What is glaucoma? Is there anything I can 
do to prevent it? 


S 
There are two types of glaucoma—acute 
and chronic. Acute has a rapid and unex- 
pected onset, causing internal discomfort 
which may lead to blindness within hours. 


The chronic will be discussed here, as it’s 
the most common of the two disorders. 
Chronic glaucoma is a disease caused by 
increased pressure within the eyeball, which 
causes damage to optic nerve. This nerve 
damage leads to a progressive loss of vision 
and, if left untreated, eventual blindness. 
Chronic glaucoma is often ignored because 
it’s a painless disease, and the change in 
vision occurs slowly. The first symptom 
that’s usually noticed is a loss of peripheral 
vision and, if left untreated, the cential 
vision slowly is lost. By the time you notice 
a change in your vision, damage to the optic 
nerve has already occurred. That’s why 
early detection of an increase in the pressure 
within the eyeball is so important. Since 
older adults are at a higher risk of develop- 
ing chronic glaucoma, a simple test called 
tonometry (which measures the pressure 
within the eyeball) is recommended as part 
of the regular eye examination. Tonometry 
is a required test, for those 40 years and 
olger, on the biennial medical examination 
for Foreign Service personnel. If glaucoma 
or pre-glaucoma is found, there are many 
therapies available to prevent further loss of 
vision. The best prevention is early detec- 
tion and treatment. 


a INDIAN SUBCONTINENT 
I am confused over how long I’m supposed 
to boil my water before I drink it. Some 
post reports say 10 minutes, but when I 
arrived here, they said 20 minutes. If it is 
less than 10-20 minutes, why are those 
times used? 


& 
You can get more “good”’ advice on this 
issue than on the stockmarket! | thought it 
had been settled in my answer to a similar 
question in the July issue, but obviously 
confusion still reigns. Water can be con- 
taminated with particulate matter, and/or 
contaminated with bacterial, viral and para- 
sitic organisms which can cause illness. If 
water is contaminated with particulate mat- 
ter, it should first be filtered with an accept- 
able filter. After filtering the water, you 
should hold it at a rolling boil for five min- 
utes. This will effectively kill bacteria, 
viruses and parasites, with a margin of 
safety. The boiled water should then be 
transferred to a clean container for use. It 
shouldn’t be put through a filter after 
boiling to avoid recontamination. The 
Department’s recommendation is very con- 
servative, is consistent with recent medical 
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studies and takes into consideration such 
factors as high altitude. If your post report 
gives different advice, call this response to 
the attention of your post personnel officer, 
who’s responsible for editing and publishing 
the report, and the regional medical officer 
on his or her next visit. 


Ed WASHINGTON 
I would like a copy of my Department of 
State medical records. How do I go about 
this? 


‘se 

The 1974 Privacy Act gives you the right to 
the information in your medical record. In 
order to protect the rights of the individual, 
a signed release is required, before informa- 
tion can be released. Employees or depend- 
ents 18 or older must authorize release of 
information from their medical records. If 
individuals would like copies of their latest 
physical examination, or a special evaluation 
in the medical record, this can be obtained 
by completing a Form Med-33, available 
from the medical records section in the 
Department, Room 2256. If a copy of the 
complete medical record is desired, you 
must request this information through the 
Freedom of Information and Privacy Staff, 
Room 1239. 0 


Dr. Dustin’s health hints 
More on AIDS 


AIDs is a behavioral disease. To a great 
extent, you control your risk. 

The AIDS virus has been found in 
semen and blood and, to a far lesser degree, 
in saliva and tears. Intimate sexual contact 
involving the exchange of bodily fluids is a 
major means of spreading the disease. But 
no case of this infection has ever been 
reported from the contact with saliva or 
tears. To protect against sexual transmission 
of the virus, follow these precautions: 

— Develop a mutually monogamous 
relationship. This offers the best protection. 
If you and your partner have been mutually 
faithful for the last eight years, you’re not at 
risk. If you’ve not been faithful, there may 
be a risk. 

—Avoid sexual contact with multiple 
partners or with a person (including pros- 
titutes) who has had multiple partners. The 
greater the number of partners, the greater 
the chance of contracting AIDS. Remember: 
When you sleep with someone, you sleep 
with everyone they’ve ever slept with. 
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Judith Berman: brought in as a consultant on smoking 


Judith Berman. (Photo by Robert E. Kaiser) 


— Don’t have sexual contact with per- 
sons known or suspected to have AIDS. 
This includes homosexuals, bisexuals, drug 
users and prostitutes. 

— Unless it’s certain that both partners 
aren’t infected, use a condom during sexual 
intercourse, from start to finish. It’s difficult 
to quantify the exact protection offered by 
the condom. However, it’s reasonable to 
conclude that any barrier will decrease the 
transmission of the virus. The use of con- 
traceptive jellies or foams may also offer 
protection. 

— Avoid all sexual activities which 
could cause tears or cuts in the lining of the 
rectum or vagina. This is especially true of 
anal intercourse because the lining of the 
rectum is particularly vulnerable to small 
tears, thus providing an avenue for entry of 
the AIDS virus into the bloodstream. 

— Unless you can be certain that your 
partner is uninfected, avoid intimate kiss- 
ing. Even though there’s no conclusive evi- 
dence, the virus has been found in saliva, 
and there’s at least a theoretical possibility 


The Office of Medical Services has 
brought in a consultant to assist smokers 
who wish to quit smoking and to provide 
support to nonsmokers who are sensitive to 
smoke. She is Judith Berman, a consultant 
on stress management and smoking cessa- 
tion. A graduate of Quinnipiac College, she 
worked at Yale University as a biology 
researcher for three years. 

A former smoker herself, Ms. Berman 
says of her job: “I’m here to educate people 
on the hazards of smoking. I will be coun- 
seling smokers on gaining freedom from 
their habit, but I'll also provide information 
and support to nonsmokers who are con- 
cerned about their exposure to smoke.” 

She is planning to offer seminars on 
smoking cessation and the effects of smoke, 
and is available to speak to bureaus or other 
groups of employees. Refining the Depart- 
ment’s smoking regulations will also be a 
part of her job. “A smoke-free environment 
creates a healthier workplace, and it could 
save the Department money,”’ she said. 
“According to recent private industry stud- 
ies, nonsmokers use 50% less sick leave. 
Building maintenance costs are significantly 
lower, too, in a smoke-free environment, 
and less money is spent on court cases and 
grievances related to smoking.” 

Ms. Berman can be reached in Rm. 
2230. Her phone number is 647-1580. 0 


that the virus might be transmitted in this 
way. 

— Use alcohol in moderation. Any 
substance abuse can cloud your judgment to 
the point where you may end up having sex 
with people whom you would otherwise 
avoid as representing a risk. [ 


Organ donor program 

President Reagan is encouraging U.S. 
employees to learn how they may become 
potential donors of organs and tissues. He 
has proclaimed National Organ and Tissue 
Donor Awareness Week, April 26—May 2. 
The U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services’ Office of Organ Transplantation 
has published a pamphlet which answers 
questions on the subject. Copies may be 
obtained from the office at Room 9-31, 
5600 Fishers Lane, Rockville, Md. 20857. 
Or call (202) 443-7377. @ 


Sign up for the Payroll Savings 
Plan—any amount you specify. Set aside 


each payday for U.S. savings bonds. 0 
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Commerce/Agriculture 


English language is lure in U.S. promotion 
U.S. schools send ‘recruiters to Sao Paulo 


BY ARTHUR TREZISE 


The author, commercial officer in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, is with the U.S. and Foreign 
Commercial Service. 


| Prcsmonyss ENGLISH as a second Lan- 
guage has caught on in Brazil. Old- 
time Foreign Service employees returning to 
Sao Paulo can note signs of this growing 
interest: a “Keep It in English” plaque on a 
Brazilian executive’s desk, the rash of 
Americanized names (Dinho’s Place, 
Clyde’s Hot Dogs), and the caricatured con- 
versations between local yuppies in humor- 
ously-accented English. 

I realized the extent of this interest sev- 
eral years back when I moonlighted teach- 
ing American literature and business 
language at the Alumni Association in Sao 
Paulo. Thousands of young Paulistas ear- 
marked chunks of their inflation-corroded 
purchasing power for tuition payments to 
learn what they call “American English.” 

A catalog show seemed to me the best 
way to plumb the related market for Eng- 
lish-as-a-second-language schooling in the 
United States—a market free of the peren- 
nial local hurdles to the importing of U.S. 
goods and services. Both the embassy and 
the consulate general came through with 
solid support for the Foreign Commercial 
Service section in Sao Paulo. USIA provided 
media releases, while the consular, section 
showed sporting good will in counseling 
visitors on visa requirements, though this 
meant longer lines of visa applicants. 

After settling on a time and place for 
the event in Sao Paulo and a spinoff at the 
Rio consulate general, we began recruiting 
with a mailing to 600 U.S. schools. The 
flow of replies proved that the schools had 
suitable programs and were willing to pay 
the $95 participation fee to have their pub- 
lications put on display. One hundred 
schools signed up, 18 of which paid a sur- 
charge to have a personal representative on 
deck. With participants ranging from Rhode 
Island (Brown) to Texas (Wesleyan), the 
greater number of schools came from Cal- 
ifornia (25), New York (11), Florida (7) and 
Colorado and Massachusetts (4 each). 

At the exhibition hall, Foreign Com- 
mercial Service administrative assistant Syl- 
via Camargo Vianna displayed the schools’ 
material in prime space, according to geo- 
graphic regions like ‘‘Frontier West,”’ 
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Sao Paulo consular section chief Joan Garner, flanked by Irene Fellman and Arthur Trezise. 


“George Washington Country” and “*“New 
England.’ Grouped at the back of the hall 
were the nonschool participants, such as air- 
lines, travel agents and other members of 
the U.S. Travel and Tourism Administra- 
tion-sponsored Visit-USA Association. The 
consultants in attendance—Joan Garner and 
Cindy Wood representing the counsular sec- 
tion, and Irene Fellman, director of the 
Alumni Counseling Service—conferred 
with students and their families in a 
reserved area near the entrance, explaining 
visa application requirements. 

” Feedback from the schools showed sat- 
isfaction with the number and quality of the 
inquiries. Several bilingual representatives 
had brought portable state-of-the-art display 
kits from the United States—proof of an 
already-established program of overseas 
promotion and of a disposition to participate 
in future events. This has encouraged the 
Foreign Commercial Service to schedule a 
more ambitious solo fair next time, 
upgraded from a catalog show and expanded 
to include education courses in addition to 
English as a second language. 

It’s worth noting that this post-initiated 
project came on the heels of a massive cut- 
back in personnel and rented floor space 
with the budget-directed demise of Sao 
Paulo’s Regional Export Development Office 
at the U.S. Trade Center. The Foreign Com- 
mercial Service managed to bring the show 
off thanks in large measure to its two-person 
Brazilian event-management staff, who 
planned carefully and used temporary out- 


side help for mailings and display prepara- 
tion. 


People at Agriculture 

The assistant administrator for foreign 
agricultural affairs, Wayne W. Sharp, has 
been appointed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to head the agricultural trade and aid 
missions programs ... Richard Welton, 
deputy assistant administrator, will serve as 
acting until a replacement is named ... 
John M. Beshoar, deputy assistant admin- 
istrator for management, has been reas- 
signed as agricultural counselor in Brussels 
... John W. Williams, director of budget 
and analysis, will assume the duties of dep- 
uty assistant administrator for management 
... Richard McDonnell, deputy assistant 
administrator for internaticnal agricultural 
Statistics, will become the new budget direc- 
tor: Chris Goldthwaite, deputy director for 
marketing, Grain and Feed Division, will 
assume the position of deputy assistant 
administrator for international agricultural 
Statistics ... Robert Svec, deputy assistant 
administrator for commodity and marketing 
programs, has been reassigned as the agri- 
cultural counselor at the U.S. embassy in 
Austria; he will be replaced by Daniel Con- 
able, deputy director, Dairy Livestock and 
Poultry Division ... Thomas Hamby, agri- 
cultural attache, Moscow, will become the 
new deputy director of the Dairy, Livestock 
and Poultry Division, Clyde Gumbman of 
the Grain and Feed Division. & 
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2 Letters from Belfast 


No. 1—Ask us: small is beautiful 


No. 2—Amid the ‘troubles’, being a human being 


DEAR EDITOR: 

Small posts are special! Anyone who 
has served at a small hardship post such as 
this one in Northern Ireland knows that to 
be the case. Morale is higher and the sense 
of job satisfaction almost invariably greater 
than at a large post. 

I thought the enclosed photographs 
taken here during the past year might be of 
interest since they articulate better than 
words how tight-knit a “family”’ those at a 
small post are. One photo shows the consu- 
late staff celebrating the marriage of our 
citizens services clerk, Anne McNamee, to 
James Toolan in June. The second is a 
photo of Ambassador Charles H. Price with 
two FSOs, vice consul Mike Uyehara with 
his wife, Margaret, and Leilani, their baby. 
Leilani was born in Belfast just after her 
parents’ arrival from the embassy in 
London. 

The third shows our senior Foreign 
Service national, Dorothy McPike, and me 
planting a tree at a local church in memory 
of Bette Megarry, who passed away last 
April. Bette had retired in 1986 after 37 
years of service with the U.S. Government. 
(Incidentally, the two trees we planted were 
paid for by donations from friends of Miss 
Megarry at the consulate general in Belfast, 
at the American embassies in both London 
and Dublin and at the Department of 
State.) 

As the photographs indicate, a year at 
a small post like Belfast can embrace all 
the major stages in a person’s life: birth, 
marriage and, finally, death. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT P. MYERS JR. 
Consul general 0 


DEAR EDITOR: 

A civil servant I met was talking to 
me about Northern Ireland’s poor public 
image. He was outraged that a news com- 
mentator reporting on troubles in Sri Lanka 
could warn that the escalation there could 
lead to another “Belfast.” Those of us who 
live in Belfast know that life here proceeds 
in a fairly normal fashion, that sectarian 
violence is episodic and generally confined 
to certain areas of the city. 

Yet, as the U.S. consular officer 
tasked with issuing visas, I’m aware that 
I’m in a troubled area afflicted with dou- 
ble-digit unemployment. Every application 
is a different case, and | try to judge each 
application on its merits. It’s still easy to 
spot those applicants who come from the 
worst neighborhoods, whose names have 
been trumpeted by the media as the sites of 
riots, bombings and shootings. Yet each 
year we issue visas to hundreds of inhabi- 
tants of just those areas so they can travel 
to the United States. Many are the recip- 
ients of a special people-to-people program 
which reflects the warmth and compassion 
of Americans for those who need a helping 
hand. 

An East Belfast housewife, Sara 
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Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Mulcahy, Patricia Shields, Mrs. Dennis Mulcahy, and Dennis Mulcahy. 


Hughes, tried to get a break for her own 
son in 1975. When she succeeded in plac- 
ing him with a host family in the United 
States, she realized that this idea could 
help other children mired in the sectarian 
violence and hatred. She came to the con- 
sulate for the names of some organizations 
in the States to whom she could write. The 
idea flourished, and she started the “North- 
ern Ireland Children’s Program,”” whose 
U.S. base was located in, of all places, 
Minnesota. 

Other organizations picked up this idea 
and sponsorship of children’s programs 
spread to other parts of the States, reaching 
as far as Alaska. Last summer, 30 different 
groups brought 2,249 children to the 
United States, with the number of children 
sponsored ranging from 4 to 620. In gen- 
eral, the programs’ objectives are similar to 
those of Project Children, the largest 
group—*‘to show the children of Northern 
Ireland that it is possible to live together 
without fear, in peace, with freedom and 
dignity.’ Most of the programs select their 
children equally from both the Catholic and 
Protestant communities. The children stay 
with host families during the summer and 
are integrated into that family’s life. 

The 2,000—or-so children who go to 
the United States each year represent 
slightly more than 10% of the consulate’s 
annual nonimmigrant visa issuances. We’ve 
had to coordinate closely with all of the 
groups in order to keep the visa-issuing , 
operation running smoothly. Foreign Serv- 
ice national Patricia Shields, who has 
worked with the programs from the begin- 
ning, organized a system which placed the 
responsibility on local organizers for col- 
lecting passports and delivering them with 
completed applications to the consulate. 
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She received a meritorious step increase 
from Ambassador Charies H. Price this 
year for her work on the children’s 
programs. 

Besides the work that these programs 
do in chipping away at Northern Ireland’s 
legacy of sectarianism and prejudice, one 
program enabled a Belfast boy to walk. 
Ten-year-old Michael Mullen, afflicted with 
cerebral palsy, could get around only by 
wheelchair or by crawling on the floor. He 
went to the United States, sponsored by 
Project Children, to stay at the West 
Orange, N.J., home of Tom and Mell 
Buoye. They arranged for him to return to 
the United States to undergo corrective sur- 
gery with Dr. Roy Nuzzo at the Children’s 
Specialized Hospital in Mountainside, N.J. 
Money was raised by Project Children to 
pay for the operation and physical therapy. 
Michael left in a wheelchair; he returned to 
Belfast walking with the aid of a walker. 

The founders of Project Children, Pat 
and Dennis Mulcahy, two brothers orig- 
inally from Northern Ireland, recently 
received papal awards for their work. The 
consul general, Bob Myers, with Pat 
Shields, another national employee, Olive 
Pelan, and I were on hand at the presenta- 
tion ceremony. The two founders and about 
50 other visiting Americans, including 
Congressman Joseph J. DioGuardi (D.— 
N.Y.), were the guests of their Northern 
Ireland counterparts in festivities which 
included dinner, Irish singing and some 
good “crack” (the local term for conversa- 
tion and story-telling), late into the 
evening. 

In a sad commentary on the Northern 
Irish situation, terrorist bombings in Sri 
Lanka and Northern Ireland again were 
linked when the U.S. Government issued a 


Consul general Bob Myers, left, is present as 
Olive Pelan accepts an award on behalf of Pat 
Shields from Ambassador Price. 


statement recently condemning occurrences 
in both places. While the statement recog- 
nized that the causes and circumstances of 
the bombings were quite different, North- 
ern Ireland and Sri Lanka were once again 
equated in the world’s mind. But while the 
U.S. Government was speaking out against 
terrorism anywhere, “just folks” in the 
United States were reaching out to “just 
folks” in Northern Ireland to do something 
directly and quietly to promote reconcilia- 
tion in the troubled province. We at the 
consulate are happy to assist this process. 
Sincerely, 
MICHAEL M. UYEHARA 
Vice consul @ 
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Father Foley of Dromantine College and 
Michael Mullen’s father accompany Michael 
on a walk. 
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Post of the Month: Sanaa 


corner of the Arabian peninsula, fronting : 
on the Red Sea proper (as distinguished 

from the Gulf of Aden). U.S. Foreign 

Service people there are featured as part of 

STATE’s continuing series. 


HIS IS THE CAPITAL of the Yemen S——_—= ——— 
Arab Republic, at the southwestern = == SSS ——— 


Ambassador William A. Rugh does a jam- 
biyya dance. A jambiyya is a large curved 
knife. 


Participating in jambiyya dance are public services officer Nani Pybus. 
affairs officer Jack McCreary and general 


ae ‘ 
Scenic overlook, in the mountains of northern 
Yemen. 


Mrs. William Rugh with protocol secretary 
Lena Oahoush. 
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Communicator Murrell McCumber. 


Economic officer Brian Goldbeck, defense 
attaché Bob Allen and assistant political 
officer Bob Richer jog past Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier. 


Political officer George Malleck and consul 
George Kopf at the embassy pool. Ambas- 
sador’s residence is in the background. 


Americans play volleyball on embassy grounds. 
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POST OF THE MONTH: SANAA 


aed a 


Taiz, a city in the mountains of southern Yemen. 'e os ibs. ” x ve Sq 
) ; che fle SBS wll 


Deputy chief of mission Ted Kattouf climbs 
mountain to visit village at top. 





Regional security officer Steve Kruchko with 
guards at front gate of the embassy. 


At embassy cafeteria, from left: secretary 
Nevin Woodford, assistant public affairs 
officer Michael McClellan, communicator Joe 


Carter. 


Economic officer Brian Goldbeck and wife 
Carla shop for spices in the ‘‘old city.” 


Discussing travel plans are, from left: Lt. Col. |§ Michael McClellan photographs 800-year old hotel in the ‘“‘old city.” 


Michael Byrd, Lt. Col. Jim Tothacer, Col. 
Willaim Kinard, Capt. David Bowers. 
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POST OF THE MONTH: SANAA 


Karl Mahler and Mary Ann Epley review blue- 
prints for addition to AID building. 


AID officers Jon Swanson, Robert Mitchell, 
Mike Lukomski and Ken Sherper discuss a 


— ai HD 
Peace Corps volunteer David Godsted teaches 
English at the Yemen-America Language 
Institute. 


Teachers Rosario Ponce, left, and Pansy 
Johnson in language lab of the Yemen Armed 
Forces Language Institute. 


Mrs. William Rugh, right, with Peace Corps an American businessmen. 
volunteer Glenda Caldwell and James Ziegler, 





Marine security guards Decarlo Eskridge, 
Gary Liddell, Chris Munas and Eduardo 
Rodriguez practice firing their weapons. In 
background is Allan Mitchell with local 
security officials. 


2 i Communicators Jerry Oliver, Murrell McCum- 
i ns } si the roof of th 
Regional medical officer Paul Grundy discusses X-ray with local doctors at a hospital. cua a sttaeaiaalnaiaaaaiiaas 
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Education and Training 


Schedule of courses at the Foreign Service Institute 


Program Mar. Apr. May Length 


Area studies 

Africa, sub-Sahara 

East Asia 

Latin America 

Near East and North Airica 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 
USSR/eastern Europe 
Western Europe 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


Language and advanced area courses 
French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 


20 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 


Familiarization and short-term (FAST) courses 
French (metropolitan) 
French (sub-Sahara) 
German 

Indonesian/Malay 

Polish 

Italian 

Portuguese (Latin America) 
Portuguese (Europe) 
Russian 

Serbo-Croatian 


10 weeks 
10 weeks 
8 weeks 
6 weeks 
6 weeks 
10 weeks 
10 weeks 
10 weeks 
6 weeks 
6 weeks 
10 weeks 
6 weeks 
6 weeks 


Overseas Briefing Center 

American studies, cross-cultural adaptation: 
Logistics of Foreign Service life 

Employment planning for the mobile 
Foreign Service spouse 

Community skills 

Going overseas (singles and couples: Wed. 
eve.) 

Going overseas (families: Sat. morn.) 

Going overseas (Teens: Saturdays) 

Teaching English 

Educating Foreign Service 
children while posted abroad 

Parenting: Encouraging resiliency 
in the Foreign Service child 

Regulations, allowances and finances 


10 days 


4 days 
1 day 


1 day 
1 day 
1 day 
5 days 


1 day 


1 day 
3 days 


Administrative training 
Budget and financial management 
**General services operations 


27 days 
7 weeks 
18 
25 
7 weeks 
6 weeks 
3 weeks 


Personnel management training A 
U.S. disbursing officer — 11 _ 
***Coping with violence abroad 7-8 11-12 9-10 2 days 
““Weekly enrollment. Registration required 21-22 25-26 23-24 2 days 


***No longer available on a walk-in basis. Registration required. Coping with violence abroad seminars are now two days. 


23 
23 


Consular training 
ConGenRosslyn basic consular course 


Pre-registration required for: 


Continuous enrollment: 26 days 


—(Continued on next page) 
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Point of view 
On going to school 
with the military 


BY ROBERT S. BARRETT 


The author, until recently, was in charge 
of senior officer assignments in the Bureau of 
Personnel. 


A privileged insider’s look at the opera- 
tions of our defense forces, and direct 
exposure to the thinking of our top military 
leaders, are the main benefits obtained by 
State Department officers like me who are 
selected to be Capstone fellows. This is the 
appellation given to students in the Capstone 
course held several times a year at Fort 
McNair, which is required for all U.S. mili- 
tary officers newly promoted to flag or gen- 
eral officer rank. 

State usually contributes one or more 
senior officers to each session of this com- 
mand-level survey of our defense establish- 
ment, which is administered by National 
Defense University. Parker W. Borg and I 
were fortunate to have been the two Foreign 
Service officers assigned to the most recently- 
completed session of Capstone. 

Presentations to the Capstoners, at Fort 
McNair and elsewhere, varied considerably in 
quality. Some were thoughtful and incisive 
disquisitions on the missions, force structures, 
and problems of major military commands in 
the United States and abroad. At the other 
extreme, some presentations were casual, dis- 
organized, and nearly patronizing, somewhat 
to the embarrassment of our fellows from the 
services concerned. 

The State Department had its day late 
in the course when the group was briefed by 
the Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs and 
the Office for Counterterrorism. We also 
visited some of our embassies in Europe 
and Asia. An amusing contrast in style to 
the military briefings was provided by the 
State speakers, who used no visual aids and 
did not start each session with expositions 
on the functions or organization of their 
offices, going instead directly to the sub- 
stance of their work. This did not detract 
from the effectiveness of these briefings, 
especially the subjects discussed, including 
the intermediate range nuclear treaty nego- 
tiations, military assistance programs and 
international cooperation in counterterror- 
ism, were of compelling interest to the Cap- 
stoners and were presented with the same 
frankness displayed by our military 
speakers. 

The Capstone course has been uni- 
formly cited as highly valuable by the For- 
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eign Service and Department officers who 
have participated since it began in 1983. It 
would of course be particularly useful to the 
politico-military specialist, but in view of 
our military’s far-flung presence and 
activities, any senior officer could draw ben- 
efits from it. An appreciation of the military 
outlook and the problems faced, gained in 
both class sessions and out-of-class discus- 
sions, would be of use in any mission or 
Stateside position which has dealings with 
the military. Certainly, it would make more 
understandable some of the more puzzling 
requests which embassies occasionally 
receive for information or action on military 
matters. 

Particularly impressive to the civilian 
are the magnitude and import of the man- 
agement and planning problems faced in the 
defense field. A general example would be 
the recurring decisions which must be made 
between “force structure’’ and ‘“‘sus- 
tainability,’’ e.g., whether to opt for one 
fighter squadron with plenty of money for 
top flight maintenance and training or go for 
two squadrons and operate them on a shoe- 
string. Many other examples could be 
given. They make our own problems in this 
field seem minor, and lead one to wonder 
about the present emphasis being placed by 
State on management skills, as against other 
qualities needed in our profession—but | 
disgress. 

National Defense University has been 
generous in expressing its appreciation for 
the contribution brought to successive Cap- 
stone classes by participants from State. 
Foreign Service and Department officers are 
often able to provide useful information in 
class discussions and insert the needed 
political element in military problem 
exercises, which might not otherwise be 
available or considered. The class definitely 
included the diplomatic function in its con- 
cept of “jointness,” and some of the hypo- 
thetical situations discussed in which 
military and political factors overlapped 
gave rise to some interesting dialogue. 

The effects of classwork, discussions 
and command visits were complemented by 
the relationships established over a six-week 
period of working and traveling together. 
This must be counted a major benefit of the 
course, and it added a personal element to 
the mutual appreciation of other services’ 
viewpoints by civilian and military fellows 
alike. This aspect was given further impetus 
in the final week when the wives were 
brought in for their own briefing and coun- 
seling sessions. I realized the influence that 
the Capstone association had had on me a 
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Program Mar. Apr. May 


Consular functional intensive — — —_— 
Consular orientation program Continuous enrollment: 
Immigration law and visa operations *Correspondence course 
Nationality law and consular procedure “Correspondence course 
Overseas citizens services “Correspondence course 
Passport examiners “Correspondence course 
“See Airgram A-660 (dated 7/17/84) 


Economic and commercial training 
Applied economics for foreign affairs 28 


Executive development 

Foreign policy leadership seminar 
Supervisory studies seminar 
Washington tradecraft 

Advanced television workshop 


Political training 

Foreign affairs interdepartmental seminar 
Political tradecraft 

Executive congressional relations 
Intelligence and foreign policy 
Negotiation arts and skills 


Orientation 

Orientation for Foreign Service officers 11 
Orientation for Foreign Service personnel _ 
Orientation for Department officers 19 


Secretarial briefings 

First-time ambassador's secretary briefing 
Washington assignment (FS) 

Refresher onward assignments (FS) 


Individual or group by appt. 
Individual or group by appt. 
Individual or group by appt. 


Clerical orientation 
Department clerical orientation 


Communications courses 

English and communication skills (written) 

Advanced writing for management 

Career development seminar, Sec. | (GS-6 
and below) 


Secretarial courses 
Foreign Service secretarial training 


Equal opportunity seminar 
Management seminar on EEO for executives 
and supervisors 


* 


“To be announced 


Communications workshops 
Introduction to word-processing Individual or group by appt. 
Skills development courses 

Skills laboratory/shorthand 


Information resource management 
Systems specialist training 
Information systems operator training 


few days after the course ended, when | 
found myself doing a slow burn over the 
latest cartoon lampooning the military. m 


Payroll Savings Plan. 


7 days 
40 hours 
22 hours 


5 days 


8 days 


1 day 


8-12 hours 


72 hours 


10 weeks 
4 weeks @ 


Buy U.S. savings bonds through the 





Honors and Awards 


120 retirees honored 
by Secretary Shultz 


Secretary Shultz honored 120 Civil 
Service and Foreign Service retirees and 
their guests at an evening reception in the 
Benjamin Franklin State Dining Room on 
January 14. The 120 persons had retired 
from the Department since last July. 
Director general George S. Vest, second from 


left, mingles with guests at reception. (Photo 
by Ann Thomas) 


Each of them was greeted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Shultz and director general George S. 
Vest and Mrs. Vest in the John Quincy 
Adams State Drawing Room. An Army 
string quartet played background music as 
the retirees strolled to the Franklin room, 
where the Secretary addressed the group. “I 


want to thank you for your many years of 


service with the Department,”’ he told them. 
“I know the quality that has gone into that 
work and I appreciate what you have done.” 

Mr. Shultz, Mr. Vest and other Depart- 


ment officials mingled with the retirees 
throughout the two-hour reception, posing 
for photos with them. Guests viewed the 
18th-century-style furnishings and artworks 
in the Diplomatic Reception Rooms. They 
were entertained by an Army pianist who 
played popular and classical selections. 

Each retiree had received a personal 
invitation from the Secretary. Officials of 
the Office of Career Transition plan to 
schedule evening retirement receptions 
every six months. 1 


Secretary and Mrs. Shultz and Mrs. George S. 
Vest, second from left, greet a guest. (Photo 
by Ann Thomas) 


Birdwatcher Kaestner: 
chronicled in ‘Guiness’ 


Birdwatching, consular officer Peter 
Kaestner’s hobby, STATE May 1982, has 
earned him a place in the 1989 *‘Guinness 
Book of World Records.” He’s the first per- 
son to see birds from all 159 bird families in 
the world. 

“This record has been my goal in 
life,’ said Mr. Kaestner who is assigned to 
the Visa Services, Office of Field Support 
and Liaison. **When I heard that another 
birdwatcher was getting close to the record, 
I went to Argentina to see the last bird on 
my list.’” He saw the record-setting rufous 
gnateater in a bamboo thicket in Iguassu 
Falls on October 1, 1986. 

Mr. Kaestner, who has bid on jobs with 
his hobby in mind, has served in New Delhi 
and Port Moresby. | 
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AFRICAN AFFAIRS—Assistant Secretary 
Chester A. Crocker, right, presents Mer- 
itorious Honor Award to Frank Coulter, 
former post management officer now assigned 
to Victoria, Seychelles. With them is Mrs. 
Coulter. 


LAGOS, Nigeria—Ambassador Princeton 
Lyman presents safe-driving award to his 
chauffeur, Taibu Otukya, left. 


KABUL, Afghanistan—Patricia A. Brania is 
presented the Superior Honor Award by 
chargé d’affaires Jon D. Glassman. It was for 
her work as secretary to the ambassador in 
Islamabad. @ 





Personnel: Civil Service 


Promotions 

GG-9 

Kuffler, Patricia L., International 
Organization Affairs, Press and 
Public Affairs 


GM-13 

Biancaniello, Rose Marie H., Pol- 
itico-Military Affairs, Arms 
Licensing Division 

Carta, Ann M., Bureau of Person- 
nel, Office of Position and Pay 
Management 

Hartman, Steven G., Office of 
Supply, Transportation, and 
Procurement Division 

Miller, Jeffrey D., Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Office of Position and 
Pay Management 


GM-14 

Soloway, Irving Harry, Diplomatic 
Security, Threat Analysis 
Division 

Tarla, Thomas R., Office of 
Investigations 


GM-15 
Hughes Jr., Charles, Executive 
Secretariat 


GS-3 

Dossett, Dawn M., Seattle Passport 
Agency 

Scott, Kimberly K., Seattle Pass- 
port Agency 

Tribble, Susan R., Seattle Passport 
Agency 

Turner, Shari L., Seattle Passport 
Agency 


GS-4 

Diggs, Mary Elizabeth, Office of 
Fiscal Operations 

Drew, Kena D., Refugee Programs 

McGlen, Pamela E., Bureau of 
Personnel, Employment 
Division 


GS-5 

Brodgins, Karen G., International 
Organization Affairs, Policy 
and Planning Staff 

Cunningham, Jeannine L., Office 
of the Comptroller, Office of 
Resources Control 

Diggs, Tara A., Bureau of Person- 
nel, Office of Performance 
Evaluation 

Duncan, Darryl M., Foreign 
Affairs Data Processing Center, 
Equipment Operations Section 

Green, Dorietha M., Bureau of 
Personnel, Office of Perform- 
ance Evaluation 

Lewis, Justina B., Consular 
Affairs, Communications and 
Records Division 
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Martin, Roderick, Office of the 
Medical Director 

McCoy, Janet L., Foreign Affairs 
Data Processing Center, Equip- 
ment Operations Section 

Ratney, Michael A., Intelligence 
and Research, Current Intel- 
ligence Staff 

Ryan, Deborah K., Building 
Design and Engineering 
Division 

Williams, Julie L., Office of Pro- 
toco, Visits Division 


GS-6 

Brown, Jacqueline, Diplomatic 
Security, Technology Opera- 
tions Division 

Brown, Renee, Bureau of Admin- 
istration, Personnel 
Management Division 

Daye, Charles B., Office of the 
Comptroller, Annuity Payments 
Branch 

Dishman, Patrice M., Foreign 
Service Institute, Administra- 
tive Training 

Hawkins, Gwendolyn, Foreign 
Affairs, Data Processing Cen- 
ter, Equipment Operations 
Section 

Lane, Mirinda M., Office of Pol- 
icy, Plans and Management 

Miller, Elizabeth Michelle, Office 
of the Comptroller 


GS-7 

Barnes, Latania Marlina, Consu- 
lar Affairs, Systems 
Applications Staff 

Camper, Sheryl Cherise, Foreign 
Affairs Information Manage- 
ment Center 

Fraulino, Philip S., Office of 
Domestic and Courier 
Operations 

Grove, Katharine L., European 
and Canadian Affairs 

Herring, Elizabeth J., Office of 
the Comptroller, Office of 
Accounting 

Hunter, Jo-Ann L., Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Senior Officer Division 

Jeffries, Angela Loretta, Intel- 
ligence and Research, South 
American Division 

Lincoln, Ruth Ann, Consular 
Affairs, East Asian and Pacific 
Services 

MacDougall, Jeanne R., Consular 
Affairs, Advisory Opinions 
Division 

Pleasant, Patricia W., Bureau of 
Personnel, Office of Foreign 
Service National Personnel 

Prioleau, Ruby D., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, Regional 
Affairs 


Sager, Jeffrey Michael, Inter- 
American Affairs, Regional 
Economic Policy 


GS-8 

Anderson, Patricia M., Office of 
the Deputy Secretary 

Brooks, Doris Ann Slauer, Oceans 
and International Environmen- 
tal and Scientific Affairs 

Grimes, Anna Mae, Diplomatic 
Security 

Holman, Beverly S. Willis, Office 
of Asylum Affairs 

Spivey, Brian D., Office of 
Communications 

Watson, Eunice K., International 
Organization Affairs, Office of 
Human Rights and Women’s 
Affairs 


GS-9 

Armentrout, Teresa Leah, Bureau 
of Personnel, Employment 
Division 

Bethune, Eliza, Bureau of Person- 
nel, Employment Division 

Dement, Terryleen K., East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs, Office of 
Executive Director 

Fountain, Betty J., Oceans and 
International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs 

Hanifin, Janet Lyon, Oceans and 
International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs 


“Timing is 
Everything. . .” 


File your income tax 
return now. You'll be 
relaxed and less likely 
to make errors. If 
you’ve got a refund 
coming you'll get it 
faster. Make your best 
play now, don’t wait 
until the last inning!” 


A Public Service of the IRS 


Jungfleisch, Joan M., Bureau of 
Personnel, Office of Position 
and Pay Management 

Lotfabadi, Irma R., Public 
Affairs, Office of Public 
Programs 

Manly, Tamara Renee, Foreign 
Affairs Information Manage- 
ment Center 

Pipan, Joseph George, Office of 
the Comptroller, Office of 
Resources Control 

Thomas, Sylvia L., Office of the 
Comptroller, Office of 
Accounting 

Tyler, Eva O., Office of the Legal 
Adviser, International Claims 
and Investment Disputes 

Tyndell, Sheila Ray, Oceans and 
International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs 

Williams, Joyce B., Office of Sup- 
ply, Transportation and 
Procurement, Contract Branch 

Wolridge, Dianna P., European 
and Canadian Affairs, Office 
of the Executive Director 


GS-10 

Judkins, Christine C., Office of 
the Comptroller, Vendor Claims 
Section 


GS-11 

Bobotek, Susan T., Seattle Pass- 
port Agency 

Cassell, Marie A., Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Employment Division 

Dubose, Brenda M.., Foreign 
Affairs Information Manage- 
ment Center 

Gravely, Walter U., Diplomatic 
Security, Procedural Security 
Division 

Graves, Joanne P., Executive 
Secretariat 

Hickson Sr., Lenel, Intelligence 
and Research, Office of Intel- 
ligence Support 

Kennedy, Donald A., Bureau of 
Administration, Systems 
Design and Programming 
Division 

Richardson, Craig V., Intelligence 
and Research 

Underwood, Catherine E., Office 
of the Under Secretary for 
Management 


GS-12 

Bishton, Michael P., International 
Narcotics Matters 

Livornese, John Joseph, Foreign 
Affairs Information Manage- 
ment Center 

Regelman, Robert P., Bureau of 
Personnel, Foreign Service 
National Personnel 
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Roback, Edward, Diplomatic 
Security, Information Systems 
Security 

Wilhelm, Julie Margaret, Office 
of the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Operations, 
Information Access and 
Services 


GS-13 

Deans, Norman, Bureau of Admin- 
istration, Executive Office 

Fey, Thomas M., Diplomatic 
Security, Investigations 
Division 

Gillespie, Stephanie A., Office of 
Foreign Service Career 
Development and Assignments 

Standley, Robert E., Diplomatic 
Security, Development and 
Instruction Branch 


WS-5 

Ford, George R., International 
Organization Affairs, General 
Services Section 


Appointments 


Adams, Carol A., Office of the 
Inspector General 

Aguinaldo, Tomas D., Los 
Angeles Passport Agency 

Alba, Alegria C., Los Angeles 
Passport Agency 

Allen, Joyce E., Miami Passport 
Agency 

Anderson, Jacqueline V., North- 
east Passport Processing Center 

Anderson, Sharon L., Consular 
Affairs, Office of Program 
Support 

Bautista, Araceli C., Los Angeles 
Passport Agency 

Beckett, George S., Diplomatic 
Security 

Bellson, Pearl Bailey, International 
Organization Affairs 

Best, Pamela L., Pre-Assignment 
Training 

Bounds, Tracey M., New Orleans 
Passport Agency 

Brown, Carolyn M., New Orleans 
Passport Agency 

Brown, Mary A., Office of Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Organi- 
zation and Management 

Byrd, Henry L., Miami Passport 
Agency 

Cagonot, Eileen A., San Francisco 
Passport Agency 

Carper, Mary Evelyn, Diplomatic 
Security, Program Management 
Division 

Chan, Ginger C., Office of the 
Comptroller, Pre-Assignment 
Training 
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Chanove, Marylynn R., New 
Orleans Passport Agency 

Chatlos Jr., Thomas E., Miami 
AffairsPassport Agency 

Clayton, Cynthia V., Los Angeles 
Passport Agency 

Collier, Elfreda V., Houston Pass- 
port Agency 

Collins, Dennis W., San Francisco 
Passport Agency 

Cosby, Alice, Chicago Passport 
Agency 

Cresent, Johnnie R., Office of 
Supply, Transportation and Pro- 
curement, Supply Services 
Center 

D’Meza, Marie-Ange, Northeast 
Passport Processing Center 

Dangler, Karen R., Philadelphia 
Passport Agency 

Daniels, Geraldine, Northeast Pass- 
port Processing Center 

Dols, Richard J., Foreign Service 
Institute 

Dones, Felicia M., Miami Passport 
Agency 

Downs, Thelma W., Philadelphia 
Passport Agency 


Esobar, Philomena, San Francisco 
Passport Agency 

Franklin, Dina M., Philadelphia 
Passport Agency 

Gaffney, Randall H., Los Angeles 
Passport Agency 

Galletti, Francisco, Miami Passport 
Agency 

Gibbons, Zondria F., Miami Pass- 
port Agency 

Gilbert, Kathryn A., Houston 
Passport Agency 

Gogerty, Edward R., Office of the 
Comptroller, Pre-Assignment 
Training 

Good, Barbara J., Public Affairs, 
Washington Programs Division 

Gooding, David L., San Francisco 
Passport Agency 

Hampton, Jacqualin S., Consular 
Affairs, Automated Records 
Branch 

Hartwell, Ralph B., Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, Office of the 
Executive Director 

Helms, James N., Consular 
Affairs, Manual Records 
Branch 

Hester, Frances J., Consular 
Affairs, Personnel Branch 

Hillard, Deidre H., New Orleans 
Passport Agency 

Hixson, Kelly E., San Francisco 
Passport Agency 

Howard, Jean M., San Francisco 
Passport Agency 

Hughes, Billy N., Diplomatic 
Security, Physical Security 
Programs 


Johnson, Alexa D., Philadelphia 
Passport Agency 

Junius, Geraldine, Los Angeles 
Passport Agency 

Kim, Moon H., Los Angeles Pass- 
port Agency 

Krohn, Henry C., Diplomatic 
Security, Overseas Operations 

Lawrence, James W., International 
Narcotics Matters 

Leary Jr., Prieur J., Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, Office of Central 
American Affairs 

Leighton, Antoinette A., Phila- 
delphia Passport Agency 

Little, Joe M., Diplomatic Security, 
Overseas Operations 

Lowrie, Michael W., San Francisco 
Passport Agency 

Maguire, Catherine A., Phila- 
delphia Passport Agency 

Mancilla, Maria A., Los Angeles 
Passport Agency 

McAdams, Jeffrey J., Philadelphia 
Passport Agency 

McClenney, Karen J., Miami Pass- 
port Agency 

McCray, Monique, Baghdad 

Meenan, John G., Office of the 
Inspector General 

Menendez, William H., Los 
Angeles Passport Agency 

Metzger, Phoebe R., Miami Pass- 
port Agency 

Meyers, Nancy Jean, Bureau of 
Administration 

Mike, Linda E., Philadelphia Pass- 
port Agency 

Milroy, Breck, Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs, Office of 
Environmental Protection 

Moore III, William H., Inter- 
American Affairs, Office of 
Central American Affairs 

Moyston, Victoria J., Bureau of 
Personnel, Recruitment 

Myers, Emmett L., Diplomatic 
Security, Foreign Operations 

Nightengale, Thomas V., Bureau 
of Administration 

Noble, Hedwig T., Miami Passport 
Agency 

Patton, William F., Office of Sup- 
ply, Transportation and 
Procurement 

Payne, James T., Office of Pro- 
tocol, Visits Division 

Petrich, Donna J., Politico-Military 
Affairs 

Petty, Yolanda, Philadelphia Pass- 
port Agency 

Pinkney, Catherine A., Phila- 
delphia Passport Agency 

Portell, Sherman D., Houston 
Passport Agency 

Preston, Anne, Bureau of Person- 
nel, Examination Division 


Regan, William W., Diplomatic 
Security, Technology Opera- 
tions Division 

Ricche, John Edward, Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs 

Richardson, Carolyn, Foreign 
Service Institute 

Richardson, Cassandra F., Consu- 
lar Affairs, Office of Program 
Support 

Robinson, Betty L., Consular 
Affairs, Office of Program 
Support 

Rudd, Earlynn C., Philadelphia 
Passport Agency 

Rudd, Robin N., Philadelphia 
Passport Agency 

Ruiz, Francisco G., Miami Pass- 
port Agency 

Salem, Phyllis, Chicago Passport 
Agency 

Seward, James A., Diplomatic 
Security 

Shani, Orna, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Sicherman, Harvey, Office of the 
Secretary 

Smith, Mattie Denise, Office of 
the Comptroller 

Soma, Paul Thomas, Office of the 
Comptroller, Cashier 

Stallworth, Caroline D., Miami 
Passport Agency 

Stanley, Trevis H., Los Angeles 
Passport Agency 

Stuckert Jr., Walter A., Phila- 
delphia Passport Agency 

Talamas, Jose, Miami Passport 
Agency 

Taylor, George V., Los Angeles 
Passport Agency 

Tellis, Roland, Los Angeles Pass- 
port Agency 

Thomas, Deborah Ann, Miami 
Passport Agency 

Thomas, Melba R., Philadelphia 
Passport Agency 

Torres, Armando M., Los Angeles 
Passport Agency 

Treat, William, International Orga- 
nization Affairs 

Trinchet, Irama D., Miami Pass- 
port Agency 

Urli, Pirkko Elina, Family Liaison 
Office 

Valladares, Armando, International 
Organization Affairs, 
Economic and Social Affairs 

Ward, Brian J., San Francisco 
Passport Agency 

Watson, Christopher M., Los 
Angeles Passport Agency 

Williams, Hope F., Miami Passport 
Agency 

Winston, Charlene E., Bureau of 
Personnel Pre-Assignment 
Center 

Young, John C., Inter-American 
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PERSONNEL: CIVIL SERVICE 


Affairs, Office of Central 
American Affairs 

Zonis, Marvin, Policy Planning 
Staff 


Reassignments 

Butler, Esther J., European and 
Canadian Affairs, Office of 
Western European Affairs to 
Office of Operations 

Chipman, William W.S., Euro- 
pean and Canadian Affairs, 
Office of Soviet Union Affairs 
to European and Canadian 
Affairs Office of the Executive 
Director 

Coffey, Marguerite R., Consular 
Affairs to Diplomatic Security 

Cullinane, Madeleine L., Office of 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Operations to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Flanagan, Ellen M., Bureau of 
Personnel, Office of Position 
and Pay Management to 
Economic and Business 
Affairs, Office of Executive 
Director 

Gainey, Carla R., Pre-Assignment 
Training to European and 
Canadian Affairs 

Gillmore, Shirley Jean, Economic 
and Business Affairs to Execu- 
tive Secretariat 

Goldberg, Paul, Office of the 
Comptroller, Domestic 
Accounting and Control Divi- 
sion to Office of the 
Comptroller, Resource Planning 
and Management 

Jackson, Laveta Y., Politico-Mili- 
tary Affairs to Oceans and 
International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs 

Lee, Joan Marie, Classification/ 
Declassification Center to Dip- 
lomatic Security 

McNerney, Judith A., Economic 
and Business Affairs to Bureau 
of Personnel 

Miner, William G., Office of For- 
eign Buildings to Office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Organization and Management 

Page, Willistine D., Diplomatic 
Security, Personnel Manage- 
ment Division to Office of the 
Legal Adviser, Office of 
Executive Director 


Robertson, Debborah E., Office of 


the Comptroller to Foreign 
Service Institute 


Smith, Mary Katherine, Bureau of 


Personnel, Office of Perform- 
ance Evaluation to Bureau of 
Personnel, Office of Civil Serv- 
ice Career Development and 
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Assignments 

Walker, Derek, Philadelphia Pass- 
port Agency to Miami Passport 
Agency 


Resignations 

Bertles, Beverly C., Philadelphia 
Passport Agency 

Boling, Michael N., Office of Sup- 
ply, Transportation and 
Procurement, Contract Branch 

Bond, Flora M., Diplomatic 
Security, Chicago Field Office 

Bost, Steven A., Consolidated 
American Payroll Division 
Office of Fiscal Operations 

Bowlding, Antoinette Y., Office of 
the Legal Adviser 

Brosnahan, John Carroll, Office 
of the Comptroller 

Clark, Nancy, L., Oceans and 
Fisheries Affairs 

Cooper, Edwin M., Northeast Pass- 
port Processing Center 

Driscoll, Sheena Renae, Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, 
Office of Administrative 
Services 

Gause, Patricia K., Inter-American 
Affairs, Office of the Executive 
Director 

Gibbs, Christine S., Diplomatic 
Security, Administrative Serv- 
ices Division 

Haspiel-Szlosek, Erica, San Fran- 
cisco Passport Agency 

Hollis, Richard J., Office of the 
Comptroller, Pre-Assignment 
Center 

Hoppe, Louise R., Legislative and 
Intergovernmental Affairs 

Hunter, Victoria Jean, Consular 
Affairs, Public Issuance 
Division 

Jermany, Jeannette L., San Fran- 
cisco Passport Agency 

McSweegan, Edward, Oceans and 
International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs 

Morris, Mary B., Office of 
Protocol 

Plank, Jayne H., Public Affairs, 
Coordinator of Intergovernmen- 
tal Affairs 

Ramsey, Thomas Joseph, Interna- 
tional Communications and 
Information Policy 

Robinson, Tiffany V., Office of the 
Legal Adviser, International 
Claims and Investment 
Disputes 

Ross, Tonia G., Office of the 
Comptroller, Pre-Assignment 
Center 

Rostow, Charles N., Office of the 
Legal Adviser, Special Func- 
tional Problems 


Sadler, Lenora Y., Economic and 
Business Affairs, Office of 
International Trade 

Sheldon, Claude Renee, Foreign 
Service Institute 

Skinner, Evelyn M., San Francisco 
Passport Agency 

Thomas, Denise M., Philadelphia 
Passport Agency 

Thomas, John R., Bureau of 
Human Rights and Human- 
itarian Affairs 

Toussaint, Frances C., Refugee 
Programs 

Varona, Joyce M., Economic and 
Business Affairs 

Weston, Lisa Ann, Los Angeles 
Passport Agency 


Williams, Nathalene, Northeast 
Passport Processing Center 

Wohl, Richard H., Office of the 
Legal Adviser, East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Wooderson, Elizabeth A., Inter- 
American Affairs, Office of 
Central American Affairs 


Retirements 

Austin, Joan B., Office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Operations, Technical Services 
Branch 

Blevins, Edward, Intelligence and 
Research, Office of Executive 
Director 

Booze, Ellsworth M., Consular 
Affairs, Public Issuance 
Division 

Booze, Walter J., Office of Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Opera- 
tions, Photographic Section 

Brown, Fitzhugh B., Office of the 
Comptroller 

Brownfield, Robert Paul, Office of 
Communications, Office of 
Technical Services 

Child, Daniel M., Bureau of 
Administration, Systems 
Design and Programming 

Clark, Robert D., Diplomatic 
Security, Washington Field 
Office 

Del Valle, George C., Equal 
Employment Opportunity and 
Civil Rights 

Dotson, Bernhardt, Office of the 
Comptroller, Office of 
Accounting 

Ellerbe, Charles E., Bureau of 
Personnel, Office of 
Management 

Ford, Ermine E., Office of the 
Comptroller Office of 
Resources Control 

Forsythe, Roger W., Office of the 
Comptroller 


Gahn, Roland F., Office of Facili- 
ties Management and Support 
Services 

Gaither, Lloyd Z., Office of Com- 
munications, Communications 
Security Division 

Goldstein, Betty G., Office of the 
Comptroller 

Hazel, Jacqueline B., Consular 
Affairs, Office of Field Sup- 
port and Liaison 

Holmes Jr, Ralph, Domestic Fleet 
Management and Operations 

Johnson, Joyce Ann, Office of the 
Comptroller, Office of Finan- 
cial Systems 

Johnson, Zelma E., Foreign 
Affairs Data Processing Center 

Lucas, Betty J., Office of the 
Comptroller, Working Capital 
Funds Branch 

Lynd, Jean C., Miami Passport 
Agency 

Mann, John B., Office of the 
Comptroller, Office of Fiscal 
Operations 

Marshall, Katharine Lee, Inter- 
American Affairs, Office of 
Press and Public Affairs 

McConahy, Robert L., Office of 
Communications, Interagency 
Affairs Staff 

McFadden, William E., Diplo- 
matic Security, New York Field 
Office 

Mobley, Homer R., Office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Operations, General Services 
Division 

Mosley, Doris Odessa R., Foreign 
Affairs Information Manage- 
ment Center 

Moss, Carey, International Organi- 
zation Affairs 

Naymik, Christine, International 
Organization Affairs, Reference 
Section 

Nelson, Dorothy E., Domestic and 
Courier Operations 

Passmore, Eugene T., Office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Operations, General Services 
Division 

Pattridge, Peter H., International 
Organization Affairs 

Payne, James T., Office of Pro- 
tocol, Visits Division 

Rich, Phyllis N., Office of the 
Under Secretary for Security 
Assistance, Science and Tech- 
nology Policy 

Ruthen, Sonya M., Miami Pass- 
port Agency 

Scott Jr., Leon F., Domestic and 
Courier Operations 

Shafshuf, Martha Janice, Office 
of the Comptroller, Office of 
Resource Planning and 
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Management 

Sims, William E., Executive 
Secretariat 

Staples, Judith Ann, Office of the 
Comptroller, Vendor Claims 
Section 

Stark, Peggy A., International 
Organization Affairs 


Wochos, Suzanne C., Office of 
Information Management Supply, Transportation and 
Center Procurement 

Walsh III, William J., Oceans and Young, Theodore N., Office of 
International Environmental Communications, Automated 
and Scientific Affairs Production and Collating 

Weiss, Rudolph R., Chicago Pass- Section 
port Agency 


Tyler, Carrie E., Foreign Affairs 


Presidential 
Meritorious 
Service Awards 


Borek, Ted A.., assistant legal 
adviser for nuclear affairs. 
Feldman, Roger B., comptroller. 


Jenkins, Jack D., executive direc- 
tor, Bureau of Administration. 

Kreczko, Alan J., assistant legal 
adviser for Near Eastern and 
South Asian affairs. 

McGoldrick, Frederick F., direc- 
tor, Office of Non-Proliferation 
and Export Policy, Bureau of 
Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs. 

McMinn, Douglas W., former 
assistant secretary, economic 
and business affairs. 

Michel, James H., deputy assistant 
secretary, Bureau of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

Walker, Jenonne R., director, 
Office of Theater Military Pol- 
icy, Politico-Military Affairs. @ 


retary; Kenneth Rosenberg, 
director, Office of Management. 


from left: Evelyn R. Manning, 
chief, Records Management, Reg- 
ulations and Research Division; 
Irvin Hicks, deputy assistant sec- 


BUREAU OF PERSONNEL— 
Homer R. Nue, second from left, 
receives John Jacob Rogers award 
for 41 years of service. Others, 


We have a unique opportunity for someone special. 

A chance to spend two years in another country. 
To live and work in another culture. To learn a new 
language and acquire new skills. 

The person we’re looking for might be a farmer, 
a forester, or a retired nurse. Or maybe a teacher, a 
mechanic, or a recent college graduate. 

We need someone to join over 5,000 people al- 
ready working in 60 developing countries around the 
world. To help people live better lives. 

We need someone special. And we ask a lot. But 
only because so much is needed. If this sounds inter- 
esting to you, maybe you're the person we’re looking 


for. A Peace Corps volunteer. 
Find out. Call us at 1-800-424-8580, Ext. 93. 


We need someone 
with the 
ambition of an 
investment banker, 

e patience of 
a driving — 
an 
the optimism ofa 


weatherman. —— 


The toughest job you'll ever love. 
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Personnel: Foreign Service 


Appointments 
Adams, Robert L., Pre-Assign- 
ment Specialist Training 
Albert, Maria L., Panama 
Albright, Carole, Pre-Assignment 
Specialist Training 
Becker, Leslie Poujol, 
Ouagadougou 
Berriman, Selina A., Pre-Assign- 
ment Specialist Training 
Blakemore, Kim Anna, Lagos 
Brown, Christin Fisher, Moscow 
Brown, Sarah Allison, Moscow 
Bullard, Patricia A., Cairo 
Burback, Veronica B., Singapore 
Capellupo, Joan M., Pre-Assign- 
ment Specialist Training 
Cemal, Sami, New Delhi 
Clayton, Donald P., Pre-Assign- 
ment Specialist Training 


Coffey, Nancy Jane, European and 
Canadian Affairs 

Contreras, Fred W., Moscow 

Cooke, Phyllis M., Pre-Assignment 
Specialist Training 

Coor, Joan S., Monterrey 

Corsbie, Janette M., Karachi 

Courtney-Brickel, Denise D., 
Moscow 

Cummings, Stephen F., Sanaa 

Danaher, Angelica, Pre-Assign- 
ment Specialist Training 

Daniell, Susan Duncan, Kinshasa 

Darby, Martha B., Warsaw 

Dugan, Hugh Timothy, Economic 
and Business Affairs 

Dunn, Yi, Merida 

Farcau, Maricruz, Santo Domingo 

Hanks, Floria Jean, Helsinki 

Haynes, Richard Dale, Calcutta 

Hildebrandt-Miki, Bonnie, 
Montevideo 

Hodges, Lori A., Brussels 

Howard, Ross E., Pre-Assignment 
Specialist Traing 

Howell, Elinor, Pre-Assignment 
Specialist Training 

Hudder, Gerald D., Bogota 

Humbel, Robert L., Pre-Assign- 
ment Specialist Training 

Jacquin, Barbara B., Pre-Assign- 
ment Specialist Training 

Jakubowski, Helen V., Bamako 

Janes, Margaret L., Pre-Assign- 
ment Specialist Training 

Johnston, Kathleen Ann, Euro- 
pean and Canadian Affairs 

Kachmar, Sheila L., Karachi 

Kelly, Kimberly J., Moscow 

Larson, Maria Cristina H., Pre- 
Assignment Specialist Training 

Mancini, Robert C., Office of 
Communications 

Marshall, Helen, European and 
Canadian Affairs 

McLaurin, Beverly A., Pre- 
Assignment Specialist Training 
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MeVey, Kristine F., Khartoum 

Miller, Lori-Lee, Nicosia 

Montgomery, Faith Kendall, 
Ottawa 

Nolan, Mariana M., Managua 

Olson, Poonsin Dhepasit, 
Islamabad 

Oslen, Elizabeth A., Yaounde 

Parker, John G., Paris 

Perea, Jacqueline de, Pre-Assign- 
ment Specialist Training 

Peterson, Augustine, Pre-Assign- 
ment Specialist Training 

Piculas, Hilda B., Pre-Assignment 
Specialist Training 

Raimondi, Charles G., Paris 

Ramee, Neal A., Moscow 

Ramirez, Louis C., Pre-Assign- 
ment Specialist Training 

Ransom, Kathryn Ann, Pre- 
Assignment Specialist Training 

Rice, Gregory M., Pre-Assignment 
Specialist Training 

Robinson, Joel M., Moscow 

Schwartz, Janet Wilkinson, 
Tegucigalpa 

Stewart, Katrine Herta, Lahore 

Summers, Bradley L., Pre-Assign- 
ment Specialist Training 

Tenney, Geoffrey M., Pre-Assign- 
ment Specialist Training 

Tipton, Peggy L., Pre-Assignment 
Specialist Training 

Toney, Tuula, Belize 

Walsh, Carol Ann, Moscow 

Welsh, Barbara A., Pre-Assign- 
ment Specialist Training 

Williams, Mercy M., Doha 

Wills, David E., Office of 
Communications 

Zatsick, Judith E., Abidjan 


Transfers 

Accocella, Robert J., Sri Lanka to 
Manila 

Allegro, James, Uruguay to Bureau 
of Personnel 

Almeida, Paul M., Portugal to 
Harare 

Bader, Jeffrey A., Foreign Service 
Institute, University Training to 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Barr, Alan Whittier, Singapore to 
Milan 

Barr, Alfred R., Politico-Military 
Affairs to Inter-American 
Affairs, Office of Nicaraguan 
Democratic Resistance 

Beyrle, John Ross, Executive Sec- 
retariat, Operations Center to 
Executive Secretariat, Secre- 
tariat Staff 

Blaney III, Harry C., Intelligence 
and Research to Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Blanke Jr., John, Malta to Bureau 
of Personnel 


Burnim, John David, Germany to 
Economic and Business Affairs 

Burns, R. Nicholas, Executive Sec- 
retariat, Operations Center to 
Executive Secretariat, Secre- 
tariat Staff 

Candelaria, Benjamin R., Stock- 
holm to Maputo 

Clarke, Walter S., Intelligence and 
Research, Office of Intelligence 
Liaison to Political-Military 
Affairs 

Combs Jr., Richard E., Foreign 
Service Institute to Politico- 
Military Affairs 

Coulter Jr., Frank J., African 
Affairs to Victoria 

Counts, Randy L., Paraguay to 
Office of Communications 

Creagan, David J., Executive Sec- 
retariat to Office of the 
Secretary 

Daly, Kathleen M., Special 
Domestic Assignments Pro- 
gram to Bureau of Personnel 

Dane, Michael I., Kenya to Afri- 
can Affairs 

Danga, Karl I., Lubumbashi to 
Moroni 

Daniel, Nancy E.K., Bangladesh to 
Lome 

Daniels, Kevin W., Brazil to Office 
of Communications 

Driscol Jr., John, Sudan to 
Johannesburg 

Dugan, Hugh Timothy, Bermuda 
to Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Early, Ronald E., European and 
Canadian Affairs to Nicosia 

Entwistle, James F., Intelligence 
and Research, Office of Intel- 
ligence Support to African 
Affairs 

Ettinger, David, International 
Organization Affairs to Public 
Affairs, Office of Public 
Diplomacy 

Ferraro, Diane Marie, African 
Affairs to Office of the Under 
Secretary for Security Assist- 
ance, Science and Technology 

Frazier, Roger Alan, Tanzania to 
African Affairs 

Fritts, Robert E., African Affairs 
to Office of the Inspector 
General 

Fuller, Donald L., Bureau of Per- 
sonnel to Office of 
Communications 

Gardner, Paul F., Department of 
Defense to Bureau of Personnel 

Gonzalez, Antonio J., Ndjamena to 
African Affairs 

Groeneweg, Marvin, France to 
Office of the Inspector General 

Hadley, Warren D., Diplomatic 
Security to Panama 


Hamilton, Lance C., European and 
Canadian Affairs to New Delhi 

Hamm, Barbara M., Germany to 
European and Canadian Affairs 

Horowitz, Arnold, Intelligence and 
Research, Office of Analysis 
for Africa to European and 
Canadian Affairs, Office of 
Western European Affairs 

Isaac, Paul C., Diplomatic 
Security, Washington Field 
Office to Guatemala 

Jackson, Clyde J., Rwanda to 
Tunis 

Kata, Edward T., Intelligence and 
Research to Foreign Service 
Institute 

Lauderdale, Steve A., Pre-Assign- 
ment Specialist Training to 
Office of Foreign Missions 

Linde, Deborah Lyn, Intelligence 
and Research, Commodity and 
Developing Countries Division 
to Intelligence and Research, 
Regional Economic Division 

Lizzi, Bruce J., Diplomatic 
Security, Washington Field 
Office to Lima 

Manning, Mark S., African 
Affairs to Harare 

Masengale, Kari L., European and 
Canadian Affairs to Istanbul 

McCarthy, Deborah Anne, Consu- 
lar Affairs, Office of Citizens 
Consular Services to Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs 

McLaughlin, Daniel J., Suriname 
to Inter-American Affairs 

Milligan Howlett, Linda, Nether- 
lands to European and 
Canadian Affairs 

Minor, Matthew John, East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs to Office of 
Communications 

Montgomery, James M., South 
Africa to African Affairs 

Mosher, Robert Allen, Foreign 
Service Institute to Kinshasa 

Murphy, Nicholas M., Office of 
International Communications 
and Information Policy to Inter- 
national Organization Affairs 

Murphy, Terrence M., Near 
Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs to Intelligence and 
Research 

Nesbitt, Wanda L., Inter-American 
Affairs to Executive Secretariat 

Ockey, Ellen Reed, Thailand to 
Harare 

Olson, John A., Jamaica to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Patterson Jr., Robert E., Canada 
to European and Canadian 
Affairs 

Pattison, Hal W., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs to Politico-Mili- 
tary Affairs 
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Putnam, Evelyn Ululani, Pre- 
Assignment Officer Training to 
Krakow 

Quenan, Peter S., Philippines to 
Office of Communications 

Rice, R. Peter, Pre-Assignment 
Specialist Training to Office of 
the Comptroller 

Ricke, Michael A., Romania to 
European and Canadian Affairs 

Root, John J., Diplomatic Security 
to Lima 

Sahin, Stephanie Moira I., China 
to London 

Scott, Louise A., Praia to African 
Affairs 

Shatto, Della N., Barbados to 
Belgrade 

Shepherd, Stephen L., Greece to 
Office of Communications 

Smith, Alfred E., African Affairs 
to Foreign Service Institute, 
Language Training 

Smith, Edward T., Office of the 
Secretary to European and 
Canadian Affairs 

Solh, Celia M., Germany to 
Pretoria 

Stanley, Sharon W., Bureau of 
Administration to Diplomatic 
Security 

Sutter, Eleanor B., Politico-Mili- 
tary Affairs to European and 
Canadian Affairs 

Sveda, Russel J., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, Office of Chi- 
nese Affairs to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Titus, Sherry Ann, European and 
Canadian Affairs to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Trinka, Frank G., Turkey to Euro- 
pean and Canadian Affairs 

Vanson, Paul Biggs, Intelligence 
and Research, Office of Strate- 
gic Forces Analysis to Office 
of the Legal Adviser, Law 
Enforcement and Intelligence 

Vautrain, Michele Ann, 
Yugoslavia to European and 
Canadian Affairs 

Weeks, Richard L., Bureau of Per- 
sonnel to Lagos 

Wehner, Walburga F., Germany to 
European and Canadian Affairs 

Wenick, Martin A., European and 
Canadian Affairs, Office of 
Eastern European Affairs to 
Intelligence and Research, 
Office of Intelligence Liaison 

Weppner, A. Virginia, Guatemala 
to Buenos Aires 

Wharton, Royal M., Bahamas to 
Office of the Secretary 

Wickersham, John N., Office of 
Communications to African 
Affairs 
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Williams, Michele Renee, San Sal- 
vador to Bamako 

Williamson, Terrence K., Office 
of Communications to Abidjan 

Wilson, Diana May, Tanzania to 
Kuala Lumpur 

Wilson, Jewellene E., Office of 
Communications to Port Louis 

Zerolis, John W., Intelligence and 
Research, Office of Politico- 
Military Analysis to Foreign 
Service Institute, University 
Training 

Zetkulic, Jack Matthew, Intel- 
ligence and Research, Office of 
Intelligence Support to Intel- 
ligence and Research, Office of 
Analysis for Western Europe 
and Canada 


Resignations 

Allen, Kathryn P., Tokyo 

Avery, David, Toronto 

Barthelemy, Thomas F., Arms 
Control and Disarmament 
Agency 

Bischoff, Bruce D., Office of 
Communications 

Bocock, Randall Clyde, Accra 

Carbone, Angelina, Tel Aviv 

Doty, Sandra Louise, Dar es 
Salaam 

Fall, Marsha W., Paris 

Finley, Virginia S., Dar es Salaam 

Furbush, Matthew J., Panama 

Gissberg, John Gustav, Tokyo 

Hamilton-Guzman, Patricia, Santo 
Domingo 

Isaac, Sharon, Mogadishu 

Johansson, Harriett L., Office of 
Foreign Service Career 
Development and Assignments 

Jones, Linda M., Leningrad 

Kobliska, Allen D., Inter-American 
Affairs 

Landsberger, Paula A., Oslo 

Lauder, Ronald S., Vienna 

Manderscheid, Betty Barks, 
Khartoum 

Panaccione, Virginia C., 
Stockholm 

Pittman, Susan Rae, Abu Dhabi 

Puccetti, Alice J., Caracas 

Rader, Patricia M., Monrovia 

Ragangi, Mark K., Lagos 

Rolls, Maura Leslie, Managua 

Schultz, Laurel Eileen, Moscow 

Shore, Susan Kay, Rome 

Smith, Ellen L., Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 

Tyler, Gerald E., Inter-American 
Affairs 

Urbaniak, Leo F., Georgetown 

Vaughn, Jo-Anne L., Singapore 

Weil, Leon J., Kathmandu 

Wilder, Shirley, Ndjamena 

Williams, Mercy M., Doha 


Retirements 

Allegro, James, Bureau of 
Personnel 

Barber, Nancy V., San Salvador 

Barraclough, William G., Paris 

Billick, Donald, Panama 

Bittle, Dorothy J., Valletta 

Bodnar, James S., Budapest 

Booher, Sarah L., Kigali 

Bracey, Laura L., Office of 
Communications 

Breeland, Mary J., Munich 

Del Gigante, Norman F., Inter- 
American Affairs 

Ditanna, Pasquale L., Office of 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Organization and 
Management 

Doty, Quetzal, Dar es Salaam 

Dunn, Beverly K., Brasilia 

Fagan, Joseph F., Wellington 

Ferrari, Madeline M., Office of 
the Medical Director 

Fibish, Nancy Connolly, Belgrade 

Hartwell, Ralph B., Bridgetown 

Hendon, Owen W., Office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Organization and Management 

Hobart, Stephen J., Seoul 

Kochanek, Anthony S., European 
and Canadian Affairs 

Krause, H. Alan, Oceans and 
International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs 

Kurze, Kenneth A., Vienna 

Landfair, William E., Diplomatic 
Security 

Lowman, Shepard C., East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Lundgren, Frederick Alvin, 
Belgrade 

Matson, Roy Raymond, Canberra 

Matthews, Ruth S., Monterrey 

McGinness, Alfred J., Madrid 

McKee, Nancy A., Bureau of 
Personnel 

Mizelle, Dempsey B., Ottawa 

Monti, Peter A., Office of 
Communications 

Nalle, Beauveau B., Geneva 

Neher, Leonardo, Ouagadougou 

O’Donnell, Rosemary K., Bureau 
of Administration 

Preston, Anne, Bureau of Person- 
nel, Examination Division 

Proper, Datus C., Politico-Military 
Affairs 

Sandberg, Robert A., Managua 

Sandberg, Sally Anne, Managua 

Scheller, Robert F., Mexico 

Schwertfeger, Dorothy G., Office 
of Communications 

Seefeldt, Raymond W., Office of 
Policy and Program Review 

Torre, Edward A., Rio de Janeiro 

Vallese, Domonic, Addis Ababa 

Von Den Steinen, Erwin W., 


Economic and Business 
Affairs 


Wentworth edits; 
he plays tuba 


Retired Foreign Service officer 
John P. (Basil) Wentworth has been 
appointed editor of SyncWare News, 
a magazine devoted to computers. 
Mr. Wentworth now lives in Bloom- 
ington, Ind., and is studying tuba at 
Indiana University. 


Blake is consultant 

Retired Foreign Service officer 
Melville E. Blake has established a 
formal consulting relationship with 
the Hill & Knowlton public rela- 
tions firm. He will work on behalf 
of its clients in the fields of interna- 
tional trade and finance and 
international relations. 


O’Neill is author 

Former Foreign Service officer 
Hugh B. O'Neill has written “Com- 
panion to Chinese History,”’ focusing 
on events, people and movements. 
The 397-page book, with chronology 
and maps, was published by Facts on 
File, 460 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10016. It sells for $24.95 
($14.95 in paperback). 


Commissioning, 
tenure 


The Commissioning and Tenure 
Board has completed its review of 
the files of the Foreign Service 
officer career candidates who were 
eligible for consideration at its Sep- 
tember session. Following is the list 
of candidates recommended for ten- 
ure and appointment (language 
probationers are not included on this 
list). 

Anderson Jr., Edward E. 
Baden, Barbara J. 
Barthelemy, Beatrice 
Blakeman III, Earle C. 
Brennan, John B. 
Brumbaush, Paula J. 
Chakrawarti, Arjun R. 
Chern, Kenneth S. 
Clarkson, John C. 
Cockburn, Carl S. 
Cohn, Mitchell A. 
Corbin, Michael H. 
Currie, Joyce. 

Deasy, John P. 
Dennett, Garland L. 
Dolce, Robert A. 
Elbinger, Lewis K. 
Ellis, John G. 
Flaherty, Sue Anne 
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Fuller, Carol S. 
Fulton, David W. 
Garber, Judith G. 
Gardner, D. Jean 
Geisler, Daniel F. 
Godec Jr., Robert F. 
Goldberg, Robert 
Gurney, Charles B. 
Hayes, Mary E. 
Hyland, Jason P. 
Irving, Earl M. 
Jensen, Mark R. 
Johnson, Nancy C. 
Kessler, Helene M. 
Koch, Matthew R. 
Kollist, Ingrid M. 
Leader, Damian R. 
Light, Sally M. 
Lowell, John A. 
Marshall, Joyce D. 
Maslak, Barbara C. 
Mazel, Louis 
McCulley, Terence P. 
McFarland, Joni E. 
Messner, Kenneth A. 
Misenheimer, Alan G. 
Noble, David A. 
Olson, Karl G. 
Owen, William H. 
Pabst, Thomas S. 
Papendick, Josefina L. 
Patchell, Anne W. 
Phillips, James A. 
Pina, Jeannette C. 
Richhart Jr., Raymond D. 
Robl, Terri L. 
Shemanski, Donald R. 
Staton, Jack W. 
Stevens, Kathryn L. 
Stone, David L. 
Sutphin, Paul R. 
Wickman, Stephen B. 
Williams-Manigault, Bisa 
Yun, Joseph Y. 
Zuehlke, Robert B. 


Raters/reviewers 
are commended 


The Commissioning and Tenure 
Board has identified for commenda- 
tion the following rating and/or 
reviewing officers for statements 
they prepared for the September 
session of the board: 

Abeyta, Victor A. 
Barraclough, William G. 
Beall, David R. 
Becker, Jane E. 
Bollman, Elizabeth 
Byrnes, Shaun 
Cross, Thomas 
Evans, John M. 
Griffin, Philip 
Hobbs, David L. 
Mackie, Nancy 
Matteson, Lois J. 
McAteer, Mary 
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Montgomery, Robert 
Parris, Mark R. 
Patterson, Anne 
Pendleton, Miles S. 
Savage, Eleanor 
Shostal, Pierre 

Strong, Bruce W. 
Vershbow, Alexander R. 
Whitney, Jane 


Foreign 
Agricultural 
Service 


Transfers 

Jacobs, John, Caracas to 
Guatemala City 

Norton, Harold L., Nairobi to 
Warsaw 

Westman, William W., Santo 
Domingo to Caracas 

Williams, John A., Foreign 
Agricultural Affairs/W to 
Jeddah 


Appointments 

Rothschild, Jamie, Commodity 
and Marketing Programs to 
Santo Domingo 


Retirements 
Anlauf, Robert R., Guatemala 
City 
Dietz, George, Warsaw 
Kuhl, Jerome M., Jeddah 
Stern, Walter, Export 
Credits 0 


Animal and Plant 
Health 

Inspection 
Service 


Transfers 

Barrientos, Connie, Mexico 
City to Tuxtla Gutierrez, 
Chiapas 

Garcia, Rafael, Guatemala 
City to Panama City 

Preston, Kelly, Mexico City to 
Port-au-Prince 

Smith, James, International 
Programs to Rome 

Smith, Steve, San Jose to Mex- 
ico City 


Appointments 
Beltran, Mario, Mexico City 


Retirements 

Hein, Robert, Tampico 

Hoffman, J. David, Tuxtla 
Gutierrez, Chiapas 

Rohwer, G. Gregor, Interna- 
tional Programs 


Presidential 
Meritorious 
Service Awards 


Bergold Jr., Harry E., Center for 
Strategic and International 
Studies, Washington. 

Bishop, James K., ambassador, 
Monrovia. 

Boeker, Paul H., U.S. mission to 
the United Nations, New York. 

Bremer III, L. Paul, ambassador- 
at-large for counter-terrorism. 

Brown, William A., ambassador, 
Bangkok. 

Busby, Morris D., deputy assistant 
secretary for inter-American 
affairs. 

Clark Jr., William, deputy assist- 
ant secretary for East Asian 
and Pacific affairs. 

Cohen, Herman J., National 
Security Council staff. 

Condayan, John, deputy director, 
Office of Foreign Missions. 

Constable, Elinor G., ambassador, 
Nairobi. 

Cutler, Walter L., Institute for the 
Study of Diplomacy, 
Georgetown. 

Freeman Jr., Charles W., deputy 
assistant secretary for African 
affairs. 

Fritts, Robert E., Office of the 
Inspector General. 

Glitman, Maynard W., Office of 
Negotiations on Nuclear and 
Space Arms with the Soviet 
Union. 

Harrop, William C., ambassador, 
Kinshasa. 

Holmes, H. Allen, assistant secre- 
tary, politico-military affairs. 

Kornblum, John C., deputy U.S. 
representative, NATO, 
Brussels. 

Lamb, Denis, U.S. representative, 
Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, 
Paris. 


44 junior officers 
draw assignments 
Forty-four are of the 
most recent A-100 course have 
received their assignments to over- 
seas posts. Fourteen were assigned 
in the inter-American area, 14 in 
Europe and Canada, 7 in East Asia 
and the Pacific, 5 in the Near East 
and South Asia and 4 in Africa. 
Nineteen were assigned to 
posts requiring mastery of a diffi- 
cult language. Nine drew rotational 
assignments, with a two-year tour 
of duty. In a cost-saving change of 


Lamb, Robert, assistant secretary, 
diplomatic security. 

Ledogar, Stephen J., Embassy 
Vienna. 

Matlock Jr., Jack F., ambassador, 
Moscow. 

McManaway Jr., Clayton, associ- 
ate coordinator for counter- 
terrorism. 

McNeil, Francis J., former deputy 
assistant secretary, Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research 

Melton, Richard H., ambassador- 
designate, inter-American 
affairs. 

Monjo, John C., ambassador, 
Kuala Lumpur. 

Negroponte, John D., deputy 
assistant to the President for 
national security affairs. 

Niles, Thomas M.T., ambassador, 
Ottawa. 

Oakley, Robert D., National 
Security Council staff. 

Palmer, Robie M.H., ambassador, 
Budapest. 

Perkins, Edward Joseph, ambas- 
sador, Pretoria. 

Platt, Nicholas, ambassador, 
Manila. 

Ribera, Robert C., former deputy 
assistant secretary for 
communications. 

Schaffer, Howard B., Institute for 
the Study of Diplomacy, 
Georgetown. 

Walker, William D., deputy assist- 
ant secretary for inter- 
American affairs. 


Wilcox Jr., Philip C., deputy 
assistant secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian 
affairs. 

Wisner II, Frank G., ambassador, 
Cairo. 

Zimmermann, Warren, head of 
U.S. delegation, Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in 
Europe. 


policy, all officers to be working in- 
cone got a two-year stint rather than 
an 18-month first tour. @ 


Buy U.S. bonds 


gn up for the Payroll Sav- 

ings Plan. Just specify an 
amount to be set aside from 
each paycheck to buy U.S. sav- 
ings bonds, and earn the new 
market-based interest. 

There's never a gamble with 
U.S. savings bonds. Just a good 
deal for you and your country. 1 
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Bureau Notes 


The Seventh Floor 


Secretary’s Office 

SECRETARY SHULTZ traveled to Seattle, 
to deliver a speech at the University of Wash- 
ington, and to San Francisco, to deliver a speech 
on the occasion of the 100th anniversity of the 
Century Club, February 5-7. Accompanying him 
were PATRICK KENNEDY, executive director, 
Executive Secretariat; DAVID CREAGAN, spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary; CHARLES RED- 
MAN, the Department’s spokesman; and 
DONNA DEJBAN, secretarial assistant. 


Office of the Deputy Secretary 

Deputy Secretary JOHN C. WHITEHEAD 
traveled to Paris for a conference, and to Krakow, 
Warsaw, Gdansk, Sofia, Bucharest, Bratislava, 
Prague and Brussels, for bilateral meetings, Janu- 
ary 26-February 10. Accompanying him were 
MARC GROSSMAN, executive assistant to the 
deputy secretary; MARCIA BERNICAT, special 
assistant; SHARON MATTHEWS, staff assistant; 
EVA HENDERSON, personal secretary to the 
deputy secretary; ALVIN ADAMS, associate 
coordinator for counterterrorism; CHARLES 
SKELLENGER, general services officer, Execu- 
tive Secretariat; MARTIN WENICK, deputy 
assistant secretary for intelligence and research; 
ANN WROBLESKI, assistant secretary for inter- 
national narcotics matters; THOMAS SIMONS, 
deputy assistant secretary for European affairs; 
RUDY PERINA, National Security Council. 0 


Office of the Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs 

Under Secretary MICHAEL H. ARMA- 
COST traveled to Islamabad and London, January 
2-7, for consultations with government officials. 
Accompanying him were the special assistant to 
the President and National Security Council sen- 


Barney Lester’ answers 
(See Page 61) 

1. Edward R. Stettinius Jr. He was Secretary, 
1944-45, and served at the United Nations, 
1945-46. 

2. Nine. Vernon A. Walters is U.S. repre- 
sentative, Herbert S. Okun deputy representative 
and Patricia M. Byrne deputy representative at 
the Security Council. Lester Korn is U.S. repre- 
sentative to the Economic and Social Council. 
Hugh Montgomery is the alternate representative 
for special political affairs in New York. Richard 
T. Kennedy is U.S. representative at the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, Vienna. Bruce 
Chapman is U.S. representative to the UN Sys- 
tems Organizations, Vienna. Joseph C. Petrone is 
U.S. representative at the European office of the 
United Nations and other international organiza- 
tions in Geneva. Fred Eckert is U.S. representa- 
tive to the Food and Agriculture Agencies, Rome. 

3.The Peace Palace, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 

4. False. 

5. True. 0 


ior director for Near Eastern and South Asian 
affairs, ROBERT B. OAKLEY; the deputy assist- 
ant secretary for Near Eastern and South Asian 
affairs, ROBERT A. PECK; CHRISTOPHER 
ROSS, executive assistant to Mr. Armacost; and 
special assistant ALAN EASTHAM ... On Janu- 
ary 13 Mr. Armacost traveled to New York, for 
meetings with UN secretary general PEREZ DE 
CUELLAR and under secretary general DIEGO 
CORDOVEZ ... Mr. Armacost traveled to New 
York, to speak to the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, February 1. He was accompanied by spe- 
cial assistant STEVEN COFFEY ... Executive 
secretary BARBARA R. PACE joined the staff on 
January 19, replacing MARGARET TOM. (} 


Office of the Under Secretary 
for Economic Affairs 

Under Secretary ALLEN WALLIS attended 
the annual meeting of the World Economic 
Forum, in Davos, Switzerland, January 29-31, 
and headed the U.S. delegation to a meeting of 
the executive committee of the organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, in 
Paris, February | ... On February 10-11 Mr. 
Wallis chaired meetings of the U.S.—Association 
of Southeast Asian Nations dialogue ... He 
hosted a lunch for the delegation in the Henry 
Clay Room, February 10 ... He led the U.S. del- 
egation in the consultations with Israeli officials, 
in the Joint Economic Development Group, Feb- 
ruary 4-5. The Israeli delegation was led by VIC- 
TOR MEDINA, director general of the ministry 
of finance. This is a semiannual event in which 
Mr. Wallis participates. 


Office of the Under Secretary 
for Security Assistance, 
Science and Technology 

Under Secretary EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 
and special assistant IRWIN PERNICK were part 
of the Secretary’s party that traveled to Ottawa 
January 11, where the Secretary met with Foreign 
Minister JOE CLARK and, inter alia, signed the 
Northwest Passage agreement ... Mr. Derwinski 
consulted with Canadian officials on Staunch, 
technology transfer and other issues ... Mr. Per- 
nick traveled to Toronto, to meet with the press 
on the agreement ... On January 26 Mr. Der- 
winski addressed the Chicago chapter of the Busi- 
ness Council for International Understanding, on 
the trade bill, the free trade agreement with Can- 
ada and technology transfer issues ... He met 
with the editorial boards of the Chicago Tribune 
and Chicago Sun Times ... He then traveled to 
Boulder, Colo., January 27, to address the Uni- 
versity of Colorado on American-Soviet-Sino 
relations ... Special assistant STANLEY 
SIENKIEWICZ spoke to the national issues 
forum in Toledo, O., on national security and 
U.S.-Soviet relations, and to the Conway, S.C., 
Rotary Club, on the intermediate range missile 
agreement, February 4 ... Mr. Derwinski and his 
staff hosted a retirement party for chauffeur 
RALPH HOLMES, his family, and friends. Mr. 
Holmes retired from the Government after more 
than 40 years of service ... Executive assistant 
DANIEL CLARE has been appointed executive 


director of the World Administrative Telephone 
and Telegraph Conference ... Mr. Derwinski and 
his staff welcomed new staff assistant DIANE 
FERRARO. She returned to the Department after 
two years of serving as secretary to the ambas- 
sador to the Seychelles. 


Office of the Under Secretary 
for Management 

Under Secretary RONALD I. SPIERS 
accompanied Congressman NEAL SMITH (D.- 
lo.), chairman of the Subcommittee on Com- 
merce, Justice and State, House Appropriations 
Committee, on an inspection trip to San Salvador 
and the East Asia and Pacific area, January 6-24. 
The trip included stops at San Salvador, Well- 
ington, Melbourne, Brisbane, Port Moresby, Tai- 
pei, Tokyo and Seoul. The congressional 
delegation inspected operations of the Depart- 
ment, including the foreign buildings and security 
enhancement programs. While the group visited 
Taipei, Mr. Spiers went to Tokyo to consult with 
embassy officials. As his schedule permitted, Mr. 
Spiers met with Department personnel to discuss 
management, personnel and budget issues. 


Policy Planning Staff 

Director RICHARD SOLOMON headed the 
U.S. delegation to the NATO Atlantic Policy 
Advisory Group conference, in Jasper, Alberta, 
Canada, February 3-7, accompanied by his dep- 
uty, SHERROD McCALL, and niember BARRY 
LOWENKRON. [1 


Office of Protocol 

The chief of protocol, SELWA ROOSEVELT, 
greeted and escorted the president of Egypt and 
his wife during their state visit to Washington and 
a one-day stop in Dallas, and the prime minister 
of Japan and his wife during their official working 
visit ... The visits section coordinated the visits 
of the president of Egypt, the prime minister of 
Japan, the president of Iceland and the foreign 
minister of West Germany ... The section also 
coordinated delegations to Suriname for the inau- 
guration of the president, and to Taiwan for the 
funeral of President CHIANG CHING-KUO ... 
The ceremonial section coordinated luncheons 
hosted by the Secretary in honor of the foreign 
minister of Germany, and another for members of 
the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions ... The Secretary and Mrs. Shultz hosted 
a lunch in honor of the president of Egypt and his 
wife ... Mrs. Shultz hosted a lunch for the wife 
of the prime minister of Japan, and a lunch for 
wives of cabinet members ... The Secretary pre- 
sented the Secretary's Distinguished Service 
Award to PETER McPHERSON; this was fol- 
lowed by a reception ... The ceremonial section 
escorted the diplomatic corps to the President's 
state-of-the-union address ... The deputy chief of 
protocol, TIMOTHY L. TOWELL, swore in 
EDWARD M. ROWELL as recess ambassador to 
Portugal. 

People: JULIE WILLIAMS has joined the 
visits section ... JAMES PAYNE has retired after 
45 years of Government service ... PEGGY 
VERDIER has resigned from the Blair House 
unit. O 
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BUREAU NOTES 
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Administration 


Office of Communications 

Deputy assistant secretary ROBERT L. 
CAFFREY and the director of domestic and tech- 
nical services, KENNETH A. FRENCH, 
attended the 1988 Armed Forces Communications 
Electronics Association conference and exposition 
in Anaheim, Calif., in January, to view the latest 
concepts in telecommunications systems available 
for Government use. 

The following were in Washington on con- 
sultation recently: KENNETH LAMPKINS, 
Mogadishu; MORREY GRYMES, Leningrad; 
ELSIE MARIE NURNBERGER, Abidjan; JAS- 
PER DANIELS, Panama; ANDRES AGAN, 
Beirut; LARRY WEISER, Tele Aviv; JOHN 
CONNOR, Nairobi; LESLIE PROBST, Wash- 
ington; GEORGE McKINNEY, Washington ... 
Completing courses in the Training Division were 
MARY CHIN, Chiang Mai; WALTER 
JOHNSON, Milan; JAMES WILEY, Moscow; 
PAUL HESTER, Washington; JOY COATES, 
Curaco; SUSAN ARMBRUSTER, Santiago; 
MAUDINE CONLEY, Washington; CRAIG ZIM- 
MERMAN, Geneva; JOHN WICKERSHAM and 
SULTANA VARVAROUSIS, Washington; 
SHARON OPER, Mombasa; ENRIQUE VAS- 
QUEZ, New York; JOYCE COATES, Curacao; 
SANTIAGO URIETA, New Delhi; DORIS 
RIVERA, San Salvador; JOHN HAGEE, Wash- 
ington; ROBERT HAINES, Dhaka; JOHN 
GIBBS, Hong Kong; PAUL HESTER and JEAN 
CHAPOTEAU, Washington; MARK BAM- 
BURG, Brasilia; BRENDA SCARBROUGH, 


LOME, Togo—Ambassador David Korn, cen- 
ter, presents meritorious step increase awards 
to communications officers Einar Jarvinen, 
left, and Tom Hettel, for their efforts in keep- 
ing the West Africa system operational during 
serious technical difficulties. 
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Panama; AMANDA ESCOBAR, Beijing; CRAIG 
SPITZER, Sydney; ANDRES AGAN, Beirut; 
KEVIN WILLIAMS, Oslo; OTIS PERRY and 
WILLIAM FORD, Washington; DAVID MAN- 
GUM, Tegucigalpa; BOB BOBLITZ, Madrid; 
DONALD FULLER, Washington. 0 


Foreign Buildings Office 

Deputy assistant secretary RICHARD N. 
DERTADIAN provided a briefing for the Secre- 
tary, deputy secretary and under secretary for 
management on the pace of implementation of the 
Inman security program, the status of unobligated 
funds and management improvements ... Mr. 
Dertadian met with deputy chief of mission 
ARTHUR HUGHES of Tel Aviv to discuss fund- 
ing for the chancery rehabilitation project, fire/ 
life safety issues, and relocation of the postal and 


ADMINISTRATION—The retiring assistant 
secretary, Donald J. Bouchard, receives 
Wilbur Carr Award from director general 
George S. Vest, right. 


commissary operations outside the chancery ... 
The director for program planning and post sup- 
port, HERBERT W. SCHULZ, led an Office of 
Foreign Buildings team to London, to negotiate 
terms and conditions for the acquisition, through 
lease/purchase, of a complex to house the Marine 
security guards ... He next traveled to Pretoria, 
for meetings with post officials and an advance 
technical team, regarding the selection of an 
interim office building for this mission ... Mr. 
Schulz met with deputy chief of mission DAVID 
BLAKEMORE of Lagos, to discuss planning for 
the eventual move of the mission to Abuja, the 
future capital of Nigeria ... Resource Manage- 
ment Office director LARRY EMERY met with 
DONALD EPELBAUM, senior partner, Price 
Waterhouse, and the Real Estate Division staff, to 
review the status of the real estate management 
system’s project activities ... The deputy director 
for program execution, RALPH WHEELER, and 
the assistant director for construction manage- 
ment, JOSEPH TOUSSAINT, visited Moscow and 
Budapest, where they met with Office of Foreign 
Buildings personnel and post officials regarding 
projects for these posts. 1 


Office of Operations 

Office of Supply, Transportation and Pro- 
curement: The Finance Committee of the Central 
Fund for Commissary and Recreation Staff has 
approved Riggs Bank as the banking institution to 
handie the Central Fund monies. 

Office of Overseas Schools: The January 19 
Overseas Schools Advisory Council meeting was 
to be chaired by ERNEST L. BOYER, president 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, and was to review and select the 
1988 program of educational assistance to the 
American-sponsored overseas schools ... Mr. 
Boyer was to chair a conference sponsored by the 
Carnegie Foundation and Eisenhower Foundation, 
on “Reducing Adolescent Pregnancy: Increasing 
State Inititatives on Prevention and Parenting,”’ on 
January 14 ... SECRETARY SHULTZ addressed 
an overseas Schools Advisory Council meeting, 
January 19. 

Allowances Staff: During January, per diem 
allowances for 770 localities in 97 countries were 
reviewed. This resulted in changes in 509 
localities in 69 countries. Nearly all the changes 
were due to the continuing decline in the U.S. 
dollar in relation to foreign currencies. 

Facilities‘Management and Support Serv- 
ices: The 1988 parking program was effective 
February | ... A feasibility study is being pre- 
pared on a Department-administered child care 
facility ... The energy management control sys- 
tem was scheduled to be completed the week of 
February 3; it will provide automatic startup and 
shutdown of heating and air-conditioning equip- 
ment, and outside security and lobby lighting. 

Office of Language Services: Several staff 
members departed for Geneva in early January to 
support the ninth round of the nuclear and space 
talks: DIMITRI ARENSBURGER, LAWRENCE 
BURRELL, WILLIAM HOPKINS and ALEXIS 
OBOLENSKY, who is serving as language opera- 
tions manager ... RITA BOREN and BARBARA 
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PHILLIPS went on separate visits to Central 
America ... ALEC TOUMAYAN and CAROL 
WOLTER traveled to Tunis for military talks ... 
Ms. Wolter interpreted for a joint State/Defense 
delegation in Chad ... GISELA MARCUSE was 
assigned to the visit of the German foreign minis- 
ter ... CASEY IIDA interpreted for the visit of 
the Japanese prime minister ... Translator MAR- 
IAN GASBARRO has been appointed security 
officer for the office. 0 


African Affairs 


Front Office: Assistant Secretary CHESTER 
A. CROCKER traveled to Kenya and Somalia, 
January 10—20, to discuss regional and bilaterai 
issues ... He visited Angola, January 26-28, for 
discussions on Cuban troop withdrawal and 
Namibian independence ... CHAS W. FREE- 
MAN, deputy assistant secretary, addressed the 
National War College, January 19, on southern 
Africa ... On February 10 he spoke to students at 
the Naval War College, Newport, R.I., on the 
same subject ... KENNETH L. BROWN, deputy 
assistant secretary, journeyed to West Africa, Jan- 
uary 29-February 16. He visited Nigeria, Liberia, 
Guinea, Cote d'Ivoire and Niger ... WILLIAM 
B. ROBERTSON, deputy assistant secretary, 
attended the Sister Cities international conference 
in Racine, Wisc., January 14 ... On January 15 
he participated in the Jaycees Awards Congress in 
Tulsa, Okla., and spoke on U.S. policy toward 
South Africa ... On January 17 he represented 
the Department in Atlanta, at the Martin Luther 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS—Assistant Secretary 
Chester A. Crocker presents Superior Honor 
Award to Barbara A. Beckwith, front office 
secretary. 
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CAPE TOWN, South Africa—U.S. consul 
general John A. Burroughs Jr., center, con- 
gratulates Noel Hendricks and Andrew 
Sikhutshwa of workshop for the disabled upon 
that organization’s receipt of woodworking 
machinery purchased through the self-help 
program. 


King Jr. Conference on Non-Violent Alternatives 


for Change in South Africa ... On January 29 he 
addressed the National Black Republican Coali- 
tion, in the Department ... On February 9 he 
traveled to Roanoke, Va., to address a dinner 
meeting of the Jaycees ... ROY STACY, deputy 
assistant secretary, visited Cote d'Ivoire, Kenya, 
Tanzania, Zimbabwe and South Africa, for dis- 
cussions on economic development and financial 
assistance ... He participated in a USIA “World- 
net”’ broadcast to Francophone Africa, January 
13, on the subject of African debt. 

Economic Policy Staff: CONSTANCE 
FREEMAN, senior economist, participated in a 
USIA “Telepress”’ conference with Gaborone, 
Botswana, February 3 ... Economist ROB MER- 
RIGAN visited Tanzania, Ethiopia, Mali, Burkina 
Faso and Niger, on orientation travel, February 8— 
28. During calls at posts, he discussed food aid, 
the ambassadors’ special self-help programs, and 
locust/grasshopper control. 

Office of Regional Affairs: Senior political- 
military adviser GREG BRADFORD accom- 
panied General GLEN OTIS, commander-in- 
chief, U.S. Army, Europe, on an orientation trip 
to Chad, Niger, Nigeria and Gabon ... Labor 
affairs adviser TONY KERN visited Lesotho and 
South Africa, and held consultations with labor 
officials in Brussels and London ... Regional 
affairs officer JEAN GARDNER traveled to New 
York, for consultations with U.S. mission 
officials. 

Office of Public Affairs: Director NANCY 
SERPA represented the bureau at the USIA work- 
shops for public affairs officers, in Abidjan, Janu- 
ary 24-26, and in Harare, February 4-6 ... 
ANDREW FLIBBERT joined the office for the 
spring semester, as a work/study intern from 
Georgetown University. 

Office of Central African Affairs: Chad 


desk officer JOHN DOBRIN traveled to 


MONROVIA, Liberia—Ambassador James K. 
Bishop presents cash performance award to 
Heranna Summerville, personnel clerk. 


Ndjamena, as part of the U.S. delegation to bilat- 
eral military consultations, February 1-3. The 
delegation was led by deputy assistant secretary 
Brown and the Department of Defense deputy 
assistant secretary for security affairs, JAMES 
WOODS. 

Office of East African Affairs: JOHN S. 
DAVISON, director, traveled to Kenya, Somalia, 
Uganda and Tanzania, in mid-January ... JAMES 
ENTWISTLE arrived, January 25, to assume 
Kenya/Uganda desk officer duties vice STEPHEN 
EISENBRAUN, who is scheduled for Swahili 
training prior to his August posting as principal 
officer in Mombasa. 

Office of Southern African Affairs: Assist- 
ant deputy director LARRY NAPPER and 
Angola/Namibia desk officer MICHAEL 
McKINLEY accompanied Mr. Crocker to 
Luanda, Angola, in January, to participate in 
negotiations with the Angolan government ... 
TOM FUREY, South Africa desk, gave public 
speeches and press interviews to organizations in 
Minnesota and North Dakota, in January. 

Office of West African Affairs: NED 
McMAHON, country officer for Liberia, was in 
Liberia and Sierra Leone on an orientation trip, 
January 15-31 ... ROB JACKSON, deputy coun- 
try officer for Nigeria, departed Washington, Jan- 
uary 10, to accompany an investment mission 
which visited Nigeria the week of January 17; he 
returned to Washington February | ... DON 
HESTER, country officer for Ghana, Togo and 
Benin, departed, February 6, for a three-week 
orientation trip to those countries ... JILL 
DOUGLASS, secretary for the country officers 
for Liberia, Sierra Leone and Cape Verde, pro- 
moted to staff assistant in the bureau front office, 
began her new job on January 4. 


Consular Affairs 


On January 23 WILLIAM EDMONDS, Cit- 
izens Consular Services, addressed the executive 
committee of Republicans Abroad, in Wash- 
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ISLAMABAD, Pakistan—Diana Pickett, dis- 
trict director of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, Rome, presents certifi- 
cates of appreciation. From left: Thomas F. 
Parini, Ms. Pickett; Ambassador Arnold Lewis 
Raphel; Jose F. Salazar, Lee Peters. 


ington. He explained the Department’s role in 
absentee voting abroad, and consular assistance 
being provided for the primary and general elec- 
tions ... EDWARD N. HART, regional director, 
Seattle Passport Agency, traveled to Portland, 
Ore., January 8-9, for the American Society of 
Travel Agents’ travel show, where he staffed a 
booth and provided information to travel agents 
and the public ... On January 23-24 he staffed a 
booth along with STEVEN J. MULLEN, 
DONNA MICHAELS, SUSAN I. SHORT, JOAN 
McGEACHY and IRENE WISDOM, all of the 
Seattle agency, for another travel show in Seattle. 
More than 1,000 individuals sought information 
and publications at the booth during the two-day 
show. 

On February 12 CHERYL L. IMIRIE, 
Executive Office, resigned from the Department 
... From January 10-25 BRIAN McNAMARA, 
Systems Applications Staff, traveled to Dublin, to 


HERMOSILLO, Mexico—Watching as 
machine-readable visas are printed, left to 
right: Lola A. Timmins, Nathan M. Bluhm, 
J. Christian Kennedy, Victoria de Chaira, 
Mario Quijada, David Husar, Rafael Levya. 


implement the immigrant visa applicant control 
system and to provide user training ... PAMELA 
BROGDEN has left the Public Affairs Staff-to 
become a Foreign Service communicator. 1) 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


On January 11 Assistant Secretary GASTON 
SIGUR made a ‘‘Worldnet’’ appearance and 
addressed East Asian issues ... From January 
15-27 he traveled to Bangkok, Kuala Lumpur, 


Jakarta, Singapore and Manila, where he con- 
sulted with embassy and government officials. 
While in Kuala Lumpur, he addressed the U.S.- 
Malaysia Colloquium on “East Asia in Transi- 
tion.” ... He was accompanied by JOSEPH C. 
SNYDER, special assistant ... On February 9 he 
addressed the Pacific Basin Economic Council, at 
Vista International Hotel, in Washington ... On 
February 3 deputy assistant secretary DAVID 
LAMBERTSON attended a breakfast meeting of 
the U.S.-Philippine Business Committee of the 
American Chamber of Commerce, in Washington 
... On February 8 he participated in a briefing on 
the Corregidor Memorial reconstruction progress, 
at Disabled American Veterans headquarters in 
Washington. 

The ambassador to Brunei, THOMAS FER- 
GUSON, was in the Department on consultations, 
January 4-6 ... RICHARD L. WILSON, direc- 
tor, Office of Indonesia, Malaysia, Brunei and 
Singapore Affairs, attended the third U.S.-Malay- 
sia Colloquium, in Kuala Lumpur, and held 
regional consultations at the U.S. embassies in 
Singapore and Kuala Lumpur, January 12-21 ... 
On January 29 the country director of the Office 
of Japanese Affairs, WILLIAM T. BREER, spoke 
to Yale graduate students, in New Haven, on 


HONG KONG—Consul general Donald Ander- 
son, center, presents retirement certificates to 
Foreign Service national employees, from left: 
Matthew Ting, Tam Chiu Kee, Vivian Rocha, 
Cheung Po King, Chui Yew Tung, Young Wai 
Bong. 


U.S.-Japan relations ... On January 9 JIM 
DERHAM, deputy director, Office of Japanese 
Affairs, spoke to the Association of Japanese 
Business Studies, at the Wharton School in Phila- 
delphia, on U.S.-Japan economic relations ... 
CHARLES COHEN, political officer, Office of 


‘Japanese Affairs, traveled to Honolulu, January 


4-5, to support Assistant Secretary ELLIOTT 
ABRAMS’ annual consultations with his Jap- 
anese foreign ministry counterpart ... KEVIN 
MAHER, economic officer, Office of Japanese 
Affairs, traveled to Tokyo, January 3-9, for nego- 
tiations on the U.S.-Japan science and technology 
cooperation agreement. The negotiations con- 
tinued in Washington, January 21-23. 0 
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Economic and 
Business Affairs 


JEFFREY N. SHANE, deputy assistant sec- 
retary for transportation affairs, led the U.S. dele- 
gation at consultations with the British 
government on user charges at London area air- 
ports, January 7-8, in London, and January 28— 
29, in Washington. STANLEY MYLES, deputy 
director, Office of Aviation Programs and Policy, 
participated in both rounds ... Mr. Shane pro- 
ceeded to Paris for aviation talks with the French, 
January 11; to Brussels, for maritime and aviation 
consultations with the senior officials of the Euro- 
pean Commission, January 12; and to Bern, Janu- 
ary 13-14, to discuss aviation with Swiss 
authorities ... CHARLES ANGEVINE, special 
negotiator for transportation affairs, chaired the 
U.S. delegation to aviation negotiations with 
Mexico, in Mexico City, January 25-29. The 
U.S. delegation achieved a major revision of the 
bilatéral aviation agreement with Mexico. The 
agreement provides for a large expansion of avia- 
tion routes between the two countries, establish- 
ment of air cargo services and new procedures for 
expanding charter service. ANNE JILLSON, 
Office of Aviation Negotiations, participated ... 
JANICE BAY, director of the office, led the U.S. 
delegation in talks with the Philippines, January 
20-22, in Manila. 

RICHARD SCISSORS, director, Office of 
Maritime and Land Transport, headed the U.S. 
side in maritime discussions in Paris, January 12- 
19 ... GILBERT JOHNSON, Office of Food Pol- 
icy and Programs, was a member of the U.S. del- 
egation to the meeting of the governing council of 
the International Fund for Agricultural Develop- 
ment, in Rome, January 25-29. 

People: Recent arrivals in the bureau include 
THOMAS P. KELLY, Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary; JACQUELINE POMEROY, Planning and 
Economic Analysis Staff; EDWARD GOFF, 
Security Export Controls Division; and SANDRA 
COMER-WILLIAMS, Developed Country Trade 
Division. 1 


European and 
Canadian Affairs 


Front Office: Assistant Secretary 
ROZANNE L. RIDGWAY, deputy assistant secre- 
tary FRED JONES HALL and special assistant 
WALTER ANDRUSYSZYN accompanied the 
Secretary, January 11, to Ottawa, for the quar- 
terly bilateral meeting with the Canadian minister 
of external affairs ... Ms. Ridgway, accompanied 
by Mr. Andrusyszyn, visited Dublin, February 4— 
5, for political consultations, then proceeded to 
Munich, West Germany, for the February 5-7 
Wehrkunde Conference ... Deputy assistant sec- 
retary CHARLES H. THOMAS traveled to 
London, january 13-14, for Allied consultations 
... He visited Brussels, February 2-4, as part of 
a White House site survey team, in anticipation of 
the summit meeting of leaders of the member 
states of NATO, scheduled for March 2-3 ... 
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Deputy assistant secretary THOMAS W. SIMONS 
JR. visited Tokyo, Seoul and Beijing, January 
11-20, for consultations with host governments 
on U.S.-Soviet relations ... He accompanied 
Deputy Secretary JOHN WHITEHEAD on his 
trip to eastern Europe, February 1-10 ... Deputy 
assistant secretary WILLIAM BODDE JR. trav- 
eled to Stanford University, San Francisco, Janu- 
ary 18-24, to attend an arms control symposium 
sponsored by the Executive Council on Foreign 
Diplomats ... Deputy assistant secretary FRED 
JONES HALL visited Ottawa, February 8-9, for 
consultations with Canadian officials. 

Office of Soviet Affairs: Director MARK 
PARRIS, deputy director BRUCE BURTON and 
regional affairs officer STEVEN YOUNG accom- 
panied Mr. Simons to Tokyo and Seoul, for 
annual consultations with Japanese and Korean 
officials, January 11-17 ... Mr. Simons and Mr. 
Young then went to Beijing, for discussions with 
the Chinese ministry of foreign affairs ... The 
multilateral and security affairs section welcomed 
ELEANOR SUTTER, who came from the Bureau 
of Political-Military Affairs NANCY 
McELDOWNEY was a member of the U.S. dele- 
gation which accompanied Soviet experts on a 
familiarization visit to the Nevada test site, Janu- 
ary 25-30 ... CAREY CAVANAUGH traveled to 
Rapid City, S.D., January 14, to speak to the 
Rotary Club and local media about recent 
developments in U.S.-Soviet relations and the 
treaty on intermediate-range nuclear forces ... 
Officers CAREY CAVANAUGH and ELEANOR 
SUTTER visited Salt Lake City, February 3—4, to 
meet managers of the Hercules missile plant in 
Magna, where the Soviet perimeter/portal 
monitoring will be established in accordance with 
treaty provisions. They also met local officials 
and community representatives ... DANIEL 
GROSSMAN visited Seattle, January 10-12, 
under the auspices of the Seattle organizing com- 
mittee of the 1990 Goodwill games, to discuss 
Soviet human rights practices ... Mr. Grossman 
spoke at Ohr Kodesh Synagogue, Bethesda, Janu- 
ary 14, on U.S.-Soviet relations and Soviet Jewry 

On January 13, EDWARD SALAZAR 
addressed a visiting group representing the Close- 
Up Foundation, an educational foundation fos- 
tering citizen involvement in government. He 
briefed the group on post-summit U.S.-Soviet 
relations ... He traveled to Rocky Mount, N.C., 
January 17, for a symposium on “The Russian 
Outlook.” There he discussed the Soviet human 
rights record—particularly religious freedom— 
and the prospects for change under MIKHAIL 
GORBACHEV ... THOMAS B. ROBERTSON 
participated in a conference on U.S.-Soviet 
exchanges, in Gettysburg, Pa., January 28-30, on 
the 30th anniversary of the signing of the first 
U.S.-Soviet exchange agreement ... He then par- 
ticipated in the U.S.-Soviet Joint Committee 
meeting, under the bilateral environment protec- 
tion agreement, in Moscow, February |-4. 

Office of Western European Affairs: 
EDWARD ROWELL was in the Department for 
consultations, January 19-22, before departure to 
assume his new post as ambassador to Portugal 
.:. Office director AVIS T. BOHLEN and Spanish 


desk officer GEORGE CHESTER participated as 
members of the U.S. delegation at the Spanish 
base negotiations, in Madrid, February 3-4 ... 
Ms. Bohlen continued to Paris, for consultations 
on security and other issues ... ANN BERRY, 
economics officer at Embassy Paris, was in the 
Department for consultations in early February. 

Office of Canadian Affairs: Economic 
Officer GILBERT DONAHUE spoke about the 
U.S.-Canada free trade agreement at a December 
16 conference in Minot, N.D. ... Director 
ROBERT O. HOMME participated in the Secre- 
tary’s January 11 meeting in Ottawa with Cana- 
dian foreign minister JOE CLARK ... Bilateral 
affairs officer JOHN COOK played a key role in 
preparing the Arctic cooperation agreement, the 
declaration on counterterrorism and the protocol 
to the extradition treaty that were signed at that 
meeting by the Secretary and foreign minister. 

Office of the Executive Director: Executive 
director KENNETH N. PELTIER traveled to 
Sofia, Bucharest, Frankfurt and Bonn, January 
21—February 2, to visit post facilities and discuss 
administrative and personnel matters. 

Office of European Security and Political 
Affairs: PAUL DYSTER, a Council on Foreign 
Relations international affairs fellow, has joined 
the arms control and strategic affairs section ... 
WILLIAM MOFFITT, deputy director for defense 
policy and military/security affairs, traveled to 
Brussels, as the Department’s representative on 
the U.S. delegation to the regular semiannual 
meeting of the Defense Planning Committee of 
NATO, December !-2 ... The delegation was 
headed by Secretary of Defense FRANK CAR- 
LUCCI ... Colonel DAVID RICKERT, defense 


Solution: Diplo-Crostic No. 45 
(See February issue) 
[Joseph A.] Pechman. Federal Tax Policy 
“Each year, over one hundred ninety million 
returns are filed, seventy million refunds are 
made, three million delinquency notices are 
served to taxpayers, and more than twenty-five 
hundred are convicted of tax crimes.” 
A. Penny Ante M. Alisiers 
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Solution to Post Puzzle 
(See Page 61) 

You have a lot of clues—some relevant, oth- 
ers not. If you add up the spilled water, the shards 
of glass and the calico cat, you'll come up with a 
shattered fishbowl]. Its former inhabitant has been 
eaten—chalk up another one for felis 
domesticus. 
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policy and military/security affairs section, par- 
ticipated in the defense planning symposium of 
NATO, in Oberammergau, West Germany, Janu- 
ary 18-21 ... WILLIAM LUCAS, defense policy 
and military/security affairs section, was a mem- 
ber of the U.S. delegation to a January 28 meet- 
ing in Brussels of NATO’s high-level task force 
on conventional arms control. The delegation was 
headed by the deputy permanent representative to 
NATO, JOHN KORNBLUM. () 


Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD SCHIFTER, 
on February 10, held a press briefing at the 
Department and testified before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Human Rights and International Organizations, 
on the occasion of the release by Congress of the 
country reports on human rights practices for 
1987. The report was prepared by the bureau in 
cooperation with geographic bureaus and 
embassies abroad, and submitted to Congress in 
January. 

From January 31—February 9 Mr. Schifter 
traveled to Vienna, Austria, to meet with mem- 
bers of the foreign ministry and representatives of 
the Commission on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe; to Rome, Italy, for meetings on human 
rights with Italian and Vatican officials; and to 
Venice, Italy, at the invitation of the provincial 
government, to participate as one of four U.S. 
delegates in a four-day conference on “Human 
Rights, Religion and Freedom in the Post- 
Helsinki Era,”” hosted by the Giorgio Cini Foun- 
dation. (The other U.S. delegates were Ambas- 
sador WARREN ZIMMERMANN; JEANE J. 
KIRKPATRICK, former U.S. ambassador to the 
United Nations; and MICHAEL NOVAK, Ameri- 
can Enterprise Institute ... Mr. Schifter spoke on 
“Human Rights Before the Summit,”’ to the Zio- 
nist Organization of America, in Garden City, 
N.Y., January 20; at the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, in Washington, January 22; and to the 
Congregation of Adas Israel of America, January 
23, in Washington ... He granted an interview to 
the New York Times. 

Deputy assistant secretary ROBERT W. FAR- 
RAND traveled to Philadelphia, January 12, to 
participate in an observance of the annual ‘Day 
of Solidarity with Ukrainian Political Prisoners,” 
sponsored by the Ukrainian-American community 
of Philadelphia ... He gave a presentation on the 
“Role of the Human Rights Bureau in Day-to- 
Day Foreign Policymaking,” to both the Human 
Rights Watch Board and Freedom House, in New 
York, January 27 ... Special assistant 
KATHERINE CHUMACHENKO was a partici- 
pant in a panel discussion on “Religion in the 
Soviet Union,” at the Center for Contemporary 
Russian Studies, Monterey, Calif., January 18 ... 
She spoke on “Human Rights Under Glasnost,”’ 
to the Ukrainian Lawyers Committee of America, 
in Pittsburgh, January 24 ... SHERI SPRIGG, 
regional human rights officer for Africa, spoke on 
human rights in Ethiopia, at the Ethiopian Com- 
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munity Center’s public seminar at Howard Uni- 
versity, January 7 ... EDWARD MICHAL 
addressed a Columbia University career develop- 
ment seminar, on “Careers in Human Rights,” 
January 13, in Washington ... The bureau wel- 
comed JANE MILLER FLOYD to the Office of 
Multilateral Human Rights Affairs and Policy; 
BEVERLY HOLMAN, a new arrival with chief 
administrative responsibilities in the Office of 
Asylum Affairs; and intern SAM D. KREITER, 
graduate student in public international law at 
George Washington University ... NICK KIKIS, 
management intern, left the bureau for an analyst 
position with the Defense Intelligence Agency. 1 


Intelligence and Research _ 


Office of Analysis for the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe: MARTHA MAUTNER, deputy 
director, addressed the Public Leadership Educa- 
tion Network seminar in the Department, January 
13; the Chevy Chase Women’s Club, January 20; 
the World Affairs Councils in Tacoma, Wash., 
and Janeau and Sitka, Alaska, January 26-31, on 
Soviet-related issues ... SIDNEY PLOSS, ana- 
lyst, spoke on “The Twilight of Perestroika?”’ at 
the Kennan Institute for Advanced Russian Stud- 
ies, January 11 ... PAUL GOBLE, analyst, spoke 
on “The New Soviet Military Intellectuals’’ to 
members of the Defense Intelligence Agency, 
January 22. 


BRIDGETOWN, Barbados—At award cere- 

mony, from left: Robert Thorpe, Denise Tudor, 
Ambassador Paul A. Russo, Cheryl Sandiford, 
Margot Grannum, Peter Conliffe-Layne, consul 


Inter-American Affairs 


Front Office: Assistant Secretary ELLIOTT 
ABRAMS and deputy assistant secretary PAUL 
TAYLOR traveled to Honolulu, January 4-6, for 
U.S.—Japan consultations on Latin America ... 
On January 13 Mr. Abrams addressed retired For- 
eign Service officers at the Pan-American 
Development Foundation in Washington ... Mr. 
Taylor addressed students, faculty and the public 
at Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y., January 11, 
on Central American issues ... He spoke on Latin 
American debt, at a conference sponsored by 
Drexel Burnham Lambert, in Beverly Hills, Janu- 
ary 29 ... Deputy assistant secretary RICHARD 
HOLWILL attended the board meeting of the Pan- 
ama Canal Commission, in Los Angeles, January 
18-21 ... Deputy assistant secretary ROBERT S. 
GELBARD addressed members of the Americas 
Society, in Washington, January 3. 

Office of Mexican Affairs: JOHN J. ST. 
JOHN, director, led the U.S. delegation at the 
semiannual U.S.—Mexican consultations on inter- 
national bridges and border crossings, in Mexico 
City, December 4 ... PAUL E. STORING, spe- 
cial assistant for the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, participated ... Mr. St. John 
then traveled to Las Cruces, N.M., where he par- 
ticipated in the annual conference of border-state 
governors. 

Office of Andean Affairs: Bolivia Ambas- 


general Luciano Mangiafico. Consul General 
Mangiafico received a Superior Honor Award; 
all others a Meritorious Honor Award and 
Cash Award. 
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LA PAZ, Bolivia—Ambassador Edward M. 
Rowell (right) presents Meritorious Honor 
Award to Foreign Service secretary Anthony 
Pawlicki. Mrs. Alice Pawlicki is with them. 


sador EDWARD M. ROWELL traveled to Wash- 


ington for consultations with the Defense 
Department, the Coast Guard and Congress on 
narcotics-related matters, December 14-22 ... 
Colombia Ambassador CHARLES GILLESPIE 
participated in consultations in Washington, Janu- 
ary 6 and January 13-26. 


Office of Regional Economic Policy: 
PETER D. WHITNEY, director, traveled to 
Lima, Peru, in November, to speak at the annual 
conference of the Peruvian Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, on policies for economic develop- 
ment in Latin America ... JEFFREY SAGER is 
in a new job as secretary to the deputy director 
... The office also welcomed a new secretary, 
WALTER RHODES, formerly with the Office of 
Public Diplomacy for Latin America and the Car- 
ibbean. 1) 


U.S. Mission to the Organization 
of American States 

On December 9 Ambassador RICHARD T. 
McCORMACK addressed the World Affairs 
Council of Inland Southern California, in a 
“Town Meeting on Challenges to American For- 
eign Policy.’ His speech was on “Maintaining 
U.S. Leadership in the Changing World Ahead.” 
... On December 15 he hosted the annual U.S. 
mission Christmas party, for the ambassadors to 
the organization and officers of the secretariat. 


International Communications 
and Information Policy 


DIANA LADY DOUGAN, U.S. coordinator 
and director of the bureau, conducted bilateral 
talks with Spanish officials in Madrid, February 
1, and attended the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union’s world plan meeting, in Lisbon, 
where she delivered the keynote address, Febru- 
ary 3 ... Deputy assistant secretary PARKER 
BORG participated in the world plan meeting, 
after having led a U.S. delegation which sought 
the views of Canadian officials, in Ottawa, on 
bilateral issues, January 22 ... RICHARD 
SHRUM, director, Office of International Radio 
Communications, and DEAN OLMSTEAD, 
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Office of Regulatory and Treaty Affairs, assisted 
Mr. Borg. 

WILLIAM JAHN, Office of International 
Radio Communications, traveled to Mexico City, 
for discussions related to bilateral negotiations, 
January 24-27 ... He traveled to Ottawa, to con- 
sult with Canadian officials, February 1, on 
topics related to the May-June conference of the 
International Telecommunication Union on AM 
broadcasting in the western hemisphere ... JOHN 
GILSENAN, same office, participated in U.S.- 
Canada-Mexico discussions on satellite communi- 
cations for mobile units, in Mexico City, January 
26-29, ... WARREN RICHARDS, same office, 
traveled to Brussels, Paris and Geneva, for Janu- 
ary 25-29 consultations with NATO, French and 
telecommunications union officials, on topics 
associated with the fall 1988 world conference on 
space services ... RANDOLPH EARNEST, 
director, Office of Regulatory and Treaty Affairs, 
traveled to Lisbon, to attend the North Atlantic 
Consultative Conference, and to discuss satellite 
affairs with Portuguese officials, January 19- 
21.0 





International Narcotics 
Matters 


The U.S./India joint working group on nar- 
cotics met in the Department, January 28-29. 
Assistant Secretary ANN B. WROBLESKI 
chaired the meeting. B.V. KUMAR headed the 
Indian delegation. Senior representatives from the 
Drug Enforcement Administration, U.S. 
Customs, the National Institute for Drug Abuse, 
the Food and Drug Administration and USIA par- 
ticipated, as did Near East and South Asia coun- 
try director GRANT SMITH and India desk 
officer DONALD CAMP ... Deputy assistant 
secretary JAMES F HOOBLER accompanied 
General STEPHEN G. OLMSTEAD, director, 
Department of Defense Task Force on Drugs, and 


TERRENCE BURKE, assistant deputy admin- 
istrator for operations, Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration, on an orientation visit to Colombia, Peru 
and Bolivia, January 12-20. Prior to traveling to 
the Andean countries, they stopped in Panama for 
consultations with General FRED WOERNER 
and other U.S. military officials at the U.S. 
Southern Command, and for a visit to the jungle- 
training school. 

During February 1-4 the bureau sponsored a 
visitor’s program, for soil scientists and program 
directors in countries with narcotic crop eradica- 
tion projects to participate in the annual Weed 
Science Society of America convention in Las 
Vegas. Visitors came from Colombia, Mexico, 
Bolivia, Peru, Jamaica, St. Kitts, Pakistan and 
Guatemala. The bureau was represented by pro- 
gram director CAESAR P. BERNAL and program 
officer ERIC ROSENQUIST. The foreign visitors 
participated in seminars on health, environmental 
and safety issues concerning herbicides used in 
crop eradication. USIA filmed a video presenta- 
tion during the seminar, and prepared interviews 
for the USIA wireless service ... AL NUGENT, 
program officer for Southeast Asia and the 
Pacific, traveled to Bangkok, Rangoon and Hong 
Kong, during January, for consultations and to 
attend a regional narcotics coordination meeting 
in Thailand. 

People: JAMES LAWRENCE joined the 
Program Office’s Asia Division during January, as 
program officer for Southwest Asia. He came to 
our bureau from Capitol Hill, where he was on 
the staff of the House Select Committee on Drug 
Abuse and Control ... MARIA TREJO joined the 
bureau as program officer for Central America. 
She was graduated recently from law school in 
California, and is a presidential management 
intern. [) 


BANGKOK, Thailand—Congressman Ben- 
jamin A. Gilman, on visit to a drug treatment 
center, talks to addict undergoing detoxifica- 
tion. James Gormley, counselor of embassy for 
narcotics matters, is at right. 
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International Organization 
Affairs 


NEIL A. BOYER, director for health and 
narcotics programs, served on the U.S. delegation 
to the 81st meeting of the World Health Organiza- 
tion’s executive board, in Geneva, January 11-20 

. E GRAY HANDLEY, same directorate, 
served on the U.S. delegation to the meeting of 
the UN Commission on Narcotic Drugs, in 
Vienna, February 8-14 ... DALE LEACH, pro- 
gram analyst, and BERNICE POWELL, desk 
officer for the UN Industrial Development Orga- 
nization and the Universal Postal Union, served 
on the U.S. delegation to the second session of 
the general conference of the industrial group, in 
Bangkok, November 9-13. She continued on to 
the organization’s headquarters in Vienna and the 
postal headquarters in Bern. 

People: ERIC RUSSI resigned from the Pol- 
icy and Planning Staff to take a position at the 
Pan-American Health Organization 
ANTONIO GAYOSO has returned to AID from 
his detail as director of the Office of International 
Development Assistance ... SHELLY COLES 
was reassigned from the Office of UN Political 
Affairs to the Bureau of Economic and Business 
Affairs ... MICHAEL BISHTON was reassigned 
from the Reference and Information Systems 
Office to the Bureau of International Narcotics 
Matters ... SHEENA DRISCOLL resigned from 
the Reference and Information Systems Office to 
take a position with the United Service Organiza- 
tion ... WILLIAM BROOKS has been reas- 
signed from the Office of International Economic 
Policy to the Office of the Legal Adviser ... 
SHIRLEY KERN has been reassigned to the 
Office of Communications ... Recent retirees 
from the bureau are SALLY HARMAN and 
CAREY MOSS, Office of International Con- 
ference Administration; PETER PATTRIDGE, 
from International Recruitment; and PEGGY 
STARK, from the Office of Public Affairs ... 
JOAN DUDIK-GAYOSO has been detailed from 
AID as director of the Office of International 
Development Assistance ... KEITH LOKEN has 
been reassigned from Embassy Rabat to the 
Office of UN Political Affairs ... EUNICE WAT- 
SON has been reassigned from the Policy and 
Planning Staff of the Secretariat to the Office of 
Human Rights and Women’s Affairs 
WILLIAM M. McQUADE has been reassigned 
from the Office of the Legal Adviser to the Office 
of UN Political Affairs ... TERESA WOOD has 
been reassigned from the Bureau of European and 
Canadian Affairs to the Reference and Informa- 
tion Systems Office ... NICHOLAS MURPHY 
has been reassigned from the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Communications and Information Policy to 
the Office of UN Political Affairs. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD MURPHY 
addressed a conference at the Middle East 
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Institute, December 11, on Middle East policy ... 
Public affairs adviser ARTHUR BERGER trav- 
eled to Baltimore, December 7, to address the 
Bendix Corp. on Middle East policy ... On 
December 8 he traveled to Chicago, to speak at 
the Union League Club on the same topic ... 
Deputy assistant secretary PETER BURLEIGH 
addressed the regional foreign policy conference 
in California, December 9 ... On January 12 he 
traveled to New York, to address the Global Busi- 
ness Forum on policy in the Persian Gulf ... Dep- 
uty assistant secretary EDWARD DJEREJIAN 
traveled to the University of Pennsylvania January 
28, for a symposium on the Middle East. 
GRANT SMITH, director, Office of India, 
Nepal and Sri Lanka Affairs, traveled to New 
Delhi, February 2-4, to participate in the Indo- 
United States Forum, jointly sponsored by the 
Institute for Defense Studies and Analysis, New 
Delhi, and the University of California at 
Berkeley ... LARRY POPE, director of northern 
Gulf affairs, traveled to Lewiston, Me., Decem- 
ber 3, to address students at Bates College ... On 
December 4 LISA PIASCIK, Iranian desk officer, 
briefed a continuing education group regarding 
U.S. policy in the Gulf ... Deputy public affairs 
adviser WILLIAM PIERCE traveled to Knox- 
ville, Tenn., December 14, to speak to the 
Kiwanis Club on the Middle East ... On Decem- 
ber 29 he addressed the United Synagogue youth 
group on U.S.-Israel relations ... MARK SCHE- 
LAND, Office of Regional Affairs, spoke to stu- 
dents from Scarsdale High School, New York, 
January 26, on the Middle East ... On December 
3 he spoke to students from American University 
on events in the Gulf ... On December 2 DAVID 


BOMBAY, India—At administrative work- 
shop, sitting, left to right: Zareen Adrianwala, 
Ann Poissot, James L. Williams, consul gen- 
eral John J. Eddy, James W. McGunnigle, 
Ninette deSa, Annette D’Cruz. Standing: Sat- 
ish Kohli, Sanjay Mehta, Ronnie Almeida, 
Mahendra Soneji, Ravindra Kumar, Manjit 
Kumar, Ramesh Purohit, Jasino Piedade, 
Charles Mendonca, Satish Nambiar. 


RUNDELL, same office, spoke to the Barrie Day 
School on the Middle East ... On December 14 
he spoke to students from Radnor High School on 
events in the Gulf. 

PAUL BERG, Office of Jordan, Syria and 
Lebanon Affairs, spoke to students at Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase High School, on Lebanon, Decem- 
ber 16 ... JOHN LISTER joined the Office of 
India, Nepal and Sri Lankan Affairs, from Abu 
Dhabi, replacing ANNE CUSICK, who is attend- 
ing courses prior her assignment to Embassy 
Athens ... BARBARA BODINE, deputy direc- 
tor, Arabian peninsula affairs, addressed Great 
Decisions Program participants at Wooster Col- 
lege, Wooster, O., February 4, on the Middle East 
... Two new staff members joined the Office of 
Arabian Peninsula Affairs: MARK FOULON has 
taken on country-officer responsibilities for 
Kuwait and the United Arab Emirates until his 
departure for Jerusalem in the summer; DON 


ALEXANDRIA, Egypt—Mohammad Soliman 
Aly, right, a U.S. employee for over 32 years, 
receives consulate pennant from principal 
officer Mark Hambley. Mr. Aly is the post’s 
“*FSN Employee of the Year.’ His name will 
be inscribed on a marble plaque in the lobby. 





HEPBURN, an intern and student at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, has taken on respon- 
sibility for coordinating official travel to the Gulf 
states and other projects. 1 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


RICHARD J. SMITH, acting assistant secre- 
tary, accompanied the Secretary to Ottawa, Janu- 
ary I] ... Mr. Smith met with European Space 
Agency officials in Washington, January 14-15, 
for negotiations on the multilateral space station 
agreement ... On January 25 he led the U.S. del- 
egation to a meeting, in Washington, with the 
Canadians of the bilateral advisory and consulta- 
tive group on transboundary air pollution. The 
deputy assistant secretary for environment, health 
and natural resources, WILLIAM A. NITZE, and 
ANDREW D. SENS, director, Office of Environ- 
mental Protection, also participated, along with 
representatives of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, the Departments of Energy, Interior, Jus- 
tice, Commerce and Agriculture, and the Office 
of Management and Budget. 

The acting principal deputy assistant secre- 
tary, PETER JON DE VOS, was in Tokyo, Janu- 
ary 4-8, for negotiation of the U.S.—Japan 
science and technology agreement. He led further 
negotiations with the Japanese in Washington, 
January 21-23. He was accompanied on both 
occasions by SHARI LIBICKI, Office of Cooper- 
ative Science and Technology Programs ... Mr. 
de Vos represented the bureau at the inauguration 
of the science-and-technology communications 
network between the American Chemical Society 
and the Japanese Information Center on Science 
and Technology, in Washington, January 28 ... 
The special assistant for congressional relations, 
DOROTHY FOUNTAIN, accompanied a congres- 
sional delegation led by Representative ROBERT 
ROE (D.-N.J.) on a trip to South America, Janu- 
ary 13-26. 

RICHARD BENEDICK, senior fellow at the 
Conservation Foundation, appeared, January 4, 
on a USIA “Worldnet” television broadcast to 
Mexico and Peru, and on a January 14 telecast to 
Geneva, Bonn, Paris, Stockholm and Brussels, to 
discuss the Montreal protocol on substances that 
deplete the ozone layer ... On January 14 he 
addressed a conference and trade fair on sub- 
stitutes and alternatives to chlorofluorocarbons 
and halons, protecting stratospheric ozone, in 
Washington ... He participated, January 25-26, 
in a high-level expert group on global deforesta- 
tion trends meeting, in Lisbon ... From January 
27-29 he met in Paris as a member of an advisory 
council to the executive director of the UN 
Environment Programme. 

EDWARD E. WOLFE, deputy assistant sec- 
retary for oceans and fisheries affairs, and 
BRIAN HALLMAN, deputy director, Office of 
Fisheries Affairs, traveled to Mexico City, Janu- 
ary 6-7, for discussions with the Mexican govern- 
ment regarding access for the U.S. tuna fleet to 
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Mexico’s exclusive economic zone ... Mr. Wolfe 
traveled to Moscow, January 25-29, for U.S.- 
Soviet fisheries talks. The talks concluded with 
an agreement in principle allowing, for the first 
time, access for the U.S. fleet to the Soviet zone. 
He was accompanied by LARRY SNEAD, direc- 
tor, Office of Fisheries Affairs ... R. TUCKER 
SCULLY, director, Office of Marine Science and 
Polar Affairs, headed a six-person delegation to 
the 11th session of the special consultative meet- 
ing on Antarctic mineral resources negotiations, 
in Wellington, New Zealand, January 18-29. The 
concluding session has been scheduled for May. 
The acting deputy assistant secretary for sci- 
ence and technology affairs, MICHAEL A.G. 
MICHAUD, addressed a National Academy of 
Engineering workshop, in San Antonio, January 
13-14, on international cooperation in engineer- 
ing ... On January 19 he and the assistant secre- 
tary of transportation, MATTHEW SCOCOZZA, 
opened U.S.—Soviet talks, in Washington, on 
cooperation in transportation ... On January 29 
he addressed the National Academy of Sciences’ 
committee on science, engineering and public 
policy ... RICHARD J.K. STRATFORD, deputy 
assistant secretary for nuclear energy and energy 
technology affairs, met with Soviet officials, for 
detailed discussions on nonproliferation matters 
during the 10th round of nonproliferation con- 


* sultations, January 11-14, in Washington ... 


TED WILKINSON, director, Office of Nuclear 
Technology and Safeguards, chaired a U.S.- 
Soviet working group on multilateral issues and 
safeguards ... CARL THORNE, director, Office 
of Nuclear Export and Import Control, chaired 
the working group on improving nuclear export 
controls ... On January 26 Mr. Wilkinson hosted 
a Korean nuclear energy delegation, for talks on 
U.S.—Korean cooperation ... On February 4 he 
cochaired discussions with a United Kingdom 


delegation, on the nonproliferation aspects of 


nuclear submarine programs ... CHARLES 
NEWSTEAD, Office of Nuclear Technology and 
Safeguards, served as a member of a delegation, 
led by the Department of Energy, which visited 
several West European capitals to discuss the 
U.S. superconducting super-collider project. 

Deputy assistant secretary WILLIAM A. 
NITZE led the U.S. delegation to the 45th session 
of the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development's environment committee, 
December 8-10, in Paris. He was accompanied by 
BRECK MILROY, Office of Environmental Pro- 
tection. 

EDMUND M. PARSONS, director, Office 
of Ecology and Natural Resources, participated in 
the border environment agreement working 
groups and national coordinators meeting, in 
Mexico City, January 27-29... EDWARD 
McKEON, Office of Ecology and Natural 
Resources, served on the U.S. delegations to the 
standing-committee meetings of the convention 
on international trade in endangered species of 
wild fauna and flora, and the convention on wet- 
lands of international importance, in San Jose, 
Costa Rica, January 25-30. 

ROGER E. SOLES, executive director, U.S. 
Man and the Biosphere Program, traveled to 


Idaho Falls, Id., December 9-10, to meet with 
the U.S. directorate on pollution, to assist in 
planning research activities on pollution monitor- 
ing and related activities ... He traveled to Tuc- 
son, January 26-31, to meet with the directorate 
on temperate forests, to plan research and pub- 
lishing activities for 1988. 

On December 7 NANCY OSTRANDER, 
coordinator of population affairs, addressed grad- 
uate students attending American University’s 
foreign policy seminar, on U.S. international pop- 
ulation policy ... PAMELA E. BRIDGEWATER, 
deputy coordinator of population affairs, traveled 
to Salvador, Bahia, Brazil, December 13-18, to 
attend the ninth annual meeting of the Brazilian 
Association of Family Planning Entities. Partici- 
pants discussed “The Role of Family Planning 
Entities in the Prevention of AIDS and Other Sex- 
ually Transmitted Diseases.” 


Public Affairs 


Office of the Assistant Secretary: On Janu- 
ary 21 Assistant Secretary/spokesman CHARLES 
E. REDMAN presented a Meritorious Honor 
Award to members of the special working group 
for their initiative and support of the Depart- 
ment’s effort to describe the budget crisis to the 
American people. The honorees were N. STEP- 
HEN KANE, Office of Opinion Analysis and 
Plans; JEAN W. ARMENTROUT, formerly with 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary; JAMES C. 
MURRAY, SUSAN L. POVENMIRE and COL- 
LEEN A. LUTZ, Office of Public Communica- 
tion; and EILEEN M. PLACE, Office of Public 
Programs. 

Office of Public Communication: JAC- 
QUELINE STRAUB, writer-editor, participated 
in the Near East/Asia area studies course at the 
Foreign Service Institute, January 25—February 5 
... Writer-editor MARY PENSABENE attended a 
three-day supervisory studies course presented at 
the institute, January 13-15. 

Office of Press Relations: CYNTHIA 
ANDERSON joined the office as a clerk-typist. 
She is a recent graduate of the University of 
Maryland, where she majored in broadcast jour- 
nalism while also working part-time for the 
Department ... CHRISTINE BARTOCK has 
joined the staff as a work-study intern. She is a 
senior at Frostburg State University, Md., presi- 
dent of the Political Science Honor Society and a 
member of the student Honor Society. 

Office of Public Programs: Organization 
liaison officer BETH GIBNEY organized a Janu- 
ary 19 briefing on the Vienna follow-up meeting, 
for 100 nongovernmental organization representa- 
tives in the Department. Ambassador WARREN 
ZIMMERMAN, Assistant Secretary ROZANNE 
RIDGWAY, and Rep. STENY HOYER (D.-Md.) 
addressed the group. A discussion of the nuclear 
treaty was presented at this meeting by DIANE 
SIMPSON, Bureau of European and Canadian 
Affairs ... Ms. Gibney coordinated arrangements 
for a January 26 briefing and luncheon for the 
Young Presidents Organization, at which Ambas- 
sador PAUL NITZE and DANIEL TERRA spoke, 
and the January 29 visit of the National Black 
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Republican Council to the Department to hear 
SECRETARY SHULTZ, deputy assistant secre- 
taries CHARLES THOMAS and WILLIAM 
ROBERTSON and the acting assistant secretary 
for economic and business affairs, ALAN LAR- 
SON ... Regional programs officer CON- 
STANCE DUNAWAY traveled to Concord, N.H., 
and Boston, January 15-16, where she acted as 
conference coordinator for the Department at a 
“Great Decisions’? meeting featuring speakers 
KENNETH BLEAKLEY, HARRY DUNLOP and 
DENNIS LINSKEY ... She was guest of honor 
at the Harvard Faculty Club luncheon, hosted by 
the dean of the School of Continuing Education; 
she met with officials of the World Affairs Coun- 
cil of Boston ... Regional program officers 
DARLENE KIRK and MONICA JANZER visited 
Louisville and Lexington, Ky., January 20-22, to 
plan a regional foreign policy conference cospon- 
sored by the Patterson School of Diplomacy and 
International Commerce, University of Kentucky, 
March 25, in Lexington ... Regional program 
officers CHRISTINE MURRAY and JANE 
OSTRANDER traveled to Savannah, Ga., Janu- 
ary 25, to meet with the Savannah Council on 
World Affairs in preparation for a regional con- 
ference scheduled for April 25 ... Secretary 
SANDY REYNOLDS joined the office, January 
11, and is assigned to the Regional Programs 
Division, She was formerly with the bureau’s 
Correspondence Management Division ... Work- 
study intern MICHAEL FRANSDEN, a junior at 
Brigham Young University, majoring in interna- 
tional relations, joined the office, January 4, for 
the spring semester, and is assigned to the Wash- 
ington Programs Division as a briefings officer. 1 


Refugee Programs 


Director JONATHAN MOORE, accom- 
panied by JAMES P. KELLEY, director, Office of 
International Refugee Organizations, and 
MICHAEL CARPENTER, counselor for migra- 


tion and refugee affairs, U.S. mission in Geneva, 
attended the informal executive committee meet- 
ing of the Office of the UN High Commission for 
Refugees, in Geneva. Topics included regional 
matters, as well as expenditures and personnel 
levels ... Mr. Moore met with JEAN PIERRE 
HOCKE, UN high commissioner for refugees; 
ARTHUR G. DEWEY, deputy high commis- 
sioner; and ANDRE PASQUIER, director of 
operations, International Committee of the Red 
Cross ... Mr. Moore traveled to Vienna, where he 
met with Ambassador BRUCE CHAPMAN, U.S. 
permanent representative to UN organizations, 
and ROBERT DILLON, deputy director general 
to the UN Relief and Works Agency in Vienna ... 
ROBERT L. FUNSETH, senior deputy assistant 
secretary, met with ANTHONY BONNICI of the 
Committee to Advise on Australia’s Immigration 
Policies and WAYNE GIBBONS, first assistant 
secretary of the Australian department of immi- 
gration and ethnic affairs. They were accom- 
panied by EVAN ARTHUR, counselor of the 
Australian embassy NORMAN W. 
RUNKLES, comptroller, accompanied by his 
deputy, EMILY K. KRANTZ, met with Inter- 
governmental Committee on Migration and volun- 
tary-agency representatives, in New York, to 
discuss refugee transportation loan collections. 
CAROL P. HECKLINGER participated in 
meetings with Department of State and govern- 
ment of Cuba representatives, concerning the 
Mariel agreement, in Mexico City. Officials from 
the U.S Immigration and Naturalization Service 
also attended ... THERESA L. RUSCH, director, 
Office of Reception and Placement, met in New 
York with voluntary-agency directors regarding 
European refugee processing and allocation of 
cases ... Ms. Rusch, with KAREN L. McCAR- 
THY and BETSY A. FITZGERALD, program 
officers, and CATHERINE W. BROWN, attorney- 
adviser, Office of the Assistant Legal Adviser for 
Human Rights and Refugees, met with California 
state and Los Angeles County refugee program 


officials; refugee, social service and voluntary- 
agency representatives; public health and school 
department officials; and Armenian community 
representatives (church, press, social services) to 
discuss the recent and anticipated influx of Arme- 
nian refugees into the Los Angeles area ... 
WILLIAM J. GARVELINK, deputy director, 
Office of African Refugee Assistance, partici- 
pated in a region-wide assessment of the Mozam- 
bican refugee situation, evaluated U.S.-funded 
refugee activities and scholarship programs, and 
assisted the U.S. mission in Malawi in designing 
refugee assistance strategy ... KENNETH J. 
LYONS, program officer, met with UN officials in 
New York on refugee affairs in Africa, and with 
agencies funded by the bureau to provide refugee 
scholarships ... DAVID G. PIERCE, refugee 
coordinator, Khartoum, consulted with Mr. Fun- 
seth and other bureau officials, and visited volun- 
tary-agency officials in New York and U.S. 
mission and international and private voluntary- 
agency personnel in Geneva, en route to his new 
post. 

People: Visiting the bureau was SHIRLEY 
M. HART, refugee officer, Manila ... Joining the 
bureau were LAWANDA D. MAXWELL, budget 
assistant, Office of the Executive Director; 
LUCILLA McGLINCHEY, secretary, Office of 
European, Near Eastern and Latin American Ref- 
ugee Assistance; and KENA D. DREW, secre- 
tary, Office of Refugee Admissions and 
Processing, Southeast Asia ... Leaving the 
bureau was JOHN BURGESS, deputy assistant 
secretary for refugee admissions. 


REFUGEE PROGRAMS—Receiving perform- 
ance awards, seated, from left: Beverly L. 
Miller, Anh T. Nguyen, Andrea L. Long, KC 
Dao. Standing: Edward W. Geibel, Theresa L. 
Rusch, Valerie Y. Kirby, Evelyn E. Whitaker, 
Frank Moss, bureau director Jonathan Moore, 
Richard J. Redmond, Gina E. Barile, Avery V. 
Patterson, Martha P. Smith, Frances (Patty) R. 
Culpepper. 





Letters to the Editor 


—(Continued from Page 1) 


every possible means to strip him of that 
dignity. 

He was born, grew up and lived in an 
era of racial prejudice. For 70 years he 
experienced the same injustices and 
anguish that drove many others in our 
country to anger, hatred and violence. Yet, 
during the 30 years I knew him and worked 
with him, I do not once remember him 
speaking in bitterness. Even at the end, 
retired, living in Crystal City, fighting 
prostate cancer, still forced to contend with 
the mindless acts and attitudes of neighbors 
and subtle pressure to move from his apart- 
ment, Amos did not falter. He continued to 
look for the best in people—and smiled 
when he found it, as though the discovery 
reaffirmed his unshakable faith in 
mankind. 

The last time I saw Amos was in the 
late summer of 1986. We had dinner 
together at a restaurant a few blocks from 
his apartment. The cancer was taking its 
toll. He moved slowly but his handshake 
was firm, his eyes clear, his head high. His 
life was running out, but his spirit was as 
indomitable as ever. It was a long dinner, 
filled with good memories and laughter. 
And afterwards, when we said good-bye, 
we both knew it was for the last time. 

Most of us in the courier family are 
better persons for having known Amos 
Jones. The next time you see a grizzled 
courier in the Department corridors, or in 
some far-away embassy, just ask him. He’ll 
tell you. Does Amos Jones have survivors? 
You better believe he does. 

J. WAYNE HANKS [() 


Defining public diplomacy 
BETHESDA, MD. 
DEAR EDITOR: 

The reason | take issue with the reply 
offered by the Office of Public Diplomacy 
(STATE, January) to my letter commenting 
about the establishment of that office is 
that I believe it is important for all of us— 
and especially for the practitioners of the 
profession—to understand and agree on the 
meaning of public diplomacy. 

The Department states that “public 
diplomacy is 20th-century public affairs 
adapting traditional approaches both 
domestically and abroad to take account of 
modern communications technology.” Nei- 
ther the Department nor anyone else in the 
U.S. Government practices “diplomacy” — 
traditional or public—with its own 
citizenry. 

One of our most distinguished diplo- 
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mats, Philip Habib, explained the 
difference between public diplomacy and 
public affairs when he wrote: “The word 
diplomacy means ‘outside’ and has nothing 
to do with what you are trying to do with 
the American people ... Gaining the sup- 
port of the American people for U.S. 
policy initiatives is entirely different from 
attempting to pursue the interests of the 
United States in the foreign arena. That is 
what diplomacy is all about—that is, the 
representation of the national interest 
abroad.” 

I offer the following as a definition of 
public diplomacy in the context of our 
Congress-mandated mission: It is the proc- 
ess of communication that attempts to bring 
about understanding among foreign publics 
for the ideas and ideals, for the institutions 
and culture, as well as for the national 
goals and policies of, in this particular 
case, the United States. 

Public diplomacy utilizes “modern 
communications technology” but is not 
identified or defined by it. It employs com- 
munications technology along with other 
methods of communication, such as 
cultural and educational exchanges, librar- 
ies and people (among them professionally- 
qualified FSOs). And it involves the 
“learning experience’’-—the two-way 
street—because we must understand the 
motives, culture, history and psychology of 
other peoples if we are going to be suc- 
cessful in persuading them to understand 
us. 

If public diplomacy is going to be 
effectively used in promoting our national 
foreign policy interests, we must agree on 
what it is and what its potential and limita- 
tions are. I for one do not believe that it 
includes informing or persuading our own 
domestic population regarding foreign pol- 
icy, and I do not believe the Congress 
appropriates resources to conduct this 
nation’s public diplomacy for this purpose. 

Sincerely, 
HANS N. TUCH 


‘Only to punish’ 
MANILA, PHILIPPINES 
DEAR EDITOR: 

The new law prohibiting American 
Foreign Service personnel from selling per- 
sonal property is gratuitous, vindictive and 
purposeless. It is not designed to benefit or 
help any person or institutions but only to 
punish. No one—not taxpayers, the U.S. 
Government, foreign governments nor for- 
eign individuals—will benefit from the law. 
U.S. foreign relations are not improved one 


iota. No public policy goal is served. 

I have served 23 years in the Foreign 
Service without ever making a cent profit 
on the sale of personal property. In the 
meantime, I’ve suffered thousands of dol- 
lars of nonreimbursed damages, losses and 
deterioration of personal effects due to 
shipment, storage and overseas living con- 
ditions. Now, after three years of letting us 
have the same privileges as every other for- 
eign diplomat in the world, the Department 
once again slams the door. 

I would like to see the testimony of 
any Department management officials who 
supported this mean-spirited legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES W. CARTER 

The editor replies: There was no 
Department testimony in support of the 
legislation. 0 


Don’t drop ME! 
CHEVY CHASE, MD. 
DEAR EDITOR: 

May I urge you not to be unduly 
attentive to the letter by James T. Pattus in 
the December issue, in which he suggests 
that retirees might be dropped from your 
mailing list to help the Department meet its 
never-ending budget crisis. As a retiree of 
quite a few years, I find many interesting 
and some useful items in each issue, pre- 
sented in an interesting and effective 
manner, and I could suggest quite a few 
areas where money could be better saved 
than by depriving those retired of that con- 
nection with the Department. Offering 
those now on the circulation list an oppor- 
tunity to be dropped from it is as far as 
you should go. Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD A. JAMISON ( 


Nor me! 
THOUSAND OAKS, CALIF. 
DEAR EDITOR: 

This is in response to the letter from 
James T. Pattus. Please count me as one 
retiree who does not agree with Mr. Pattus. 
I thoroughly enjoy the Newsletter and 
desire to continue receiving this outstand- 
ing publication. 

Sincerely, 
EULAILA B. EFTELAND (1) 


‘Without malice’ 
NEWBURY PARK, CALIF 
DEAR EDITOR: 
I note the letter from James Pattus in 
the December issue (asking that the maga- 
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zine not be sent to retirees). I must, in 
honesty, friendship, and truly without mal- 
ice, send in a second to his observations. 

STATE is neither the best nor the worst 
of the proliferating number of frothy in- 
house “morale builders.” However, one 
would expect something more sophisticated 
from the U.S. foreign office. To be honest, 
and therefore possibly useful, this publica- 
tion must be convincing to many critics 
that State is overstaffed, and its well- 
remunerated personnel poorly led. 
Especially during budget time, the reflected 
poor use of public energies might seem 
glaring to many. 

With all good wishes, and hoping that 
1988 will bring adult-level assignments for 
you. 

Cordially, 
L. E. SHUCK JR. 














‘Vested interests’ 
YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 
DEAR EDITOR: 

| am not writing only to support the 
incredulity expressed by Hans Tuch and 
FP. Olson in their letters to the editor in 
the January issue, but to express my own at 
the response to their letters. How self-serv- 
ing and narrowly bureaucratic those 
responses are. 

The fact is that Foreign Service opera- 
tions, including critical ones, are under real 
pressure for reduction and elimination. Nei- 
ther your magazine nor the Office of Public 
Diplomacy rank anywhere near the “crit- 
ical’’ level, or even the “important”’ one, 
except to those who have a vested interest 
in them. 

The point is not whether they repre- 
sent big expenditures, or “no new 
positions” (italics mine). If there is one of 
Washington’s many deputy-assistant-secre- 
tary slots available, cut it; $232,143 (and 
four salaries) would do more for overseas 
operations than your newsletter does. Can 
anyone take seriously protests about budget 
cuts from an institution where vaguely 
defined and marginal functions are 
defended with such straight faces? 


Sincerely, 


ROBERT L. M. NEVITT, FSO 
Foreign Service Institute Field School 0 


‘Unsung role’ 
KIGALI, RWANDA 
DEAR EDITOR: 
I wanted to write and tell you how 
fascinating I find the Foreign Service Fam- 
ily Oral History Project. I’m a Foreign 
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by ebp 
There was a man assigned to Muscat 
Who was not sure of where it was at. 
Had geography been his vocation 
He surely would have known its 
location 





And not worry about things like that. 0 


Service officer (female) with a dependent 
spouse, but I grew up in a family where 
Dad’s job kept us moving about overseas. I 
certainly agree that women had an impor- 
tant, unsung role in the diplomatic corps 
long before there were women officers. 

I hope you will continue to publish 
these reports in STATE. I am sending a 
check to the project. 

Sincerely, 
KATHLEEN TORMEY (1) 


‘How absurd!’ 
TAIPEI, TAIWAN 
DEAR EDITOR: 

Regarding the article appearing in 
your January issue, the interview with Mrs. 
Peltier: Please tell me this is a joke or done 
tongue-in-check. Because, if it wasn’t, I 
don’t think there can be anyone in the For- 
eign Service who has not been offended in 
some way, from secretaries and teachers to 
bosses to wives (working and non-working) 


Does she really believe women 
become secretaries and teachers because 
they didn’t find the “right man’’? Or that 
those two professions are not “careers” 
which only the “odd bright ones” can 
aspire to? How absurd! I could do a lot 
more picking apart of this article, but you 
wouldn’t have the space to print it all. I 
think the following quote from the article 
says it all and is bound to become a classic 
in the annals of insensitivity: “Indira 
Gandhi was shot while we were in India, 
on October 31, 1984. That took care of the 
Halloween party.” 

I thought the kind of thinking 
reflected in this article went out with the 
dark ages! I can’t believe you printed it. 

Yours truly, 
JANET M. WILMINK (1) 


A tribute 
LA HERRADURA, SPAIN 
DEAR EDITOR: 

I was deeply saddened to read in the 
August-September issue of the death of J. 
Rives Childs, not only because his depar- 
ture means the end of an era in the Foreign 


Service for me (he was my first chief of 
mission in Tangiers) but also because his 
literary output was so casually remarked 
on. To my knowledge, he wrote at least 
two books on the Service in addition to his 
work on Casanova. His earlier book, “Pag- 
eant of Persia,’’ was for a long time, and 
still may be, the definitive work on that 
country. 

He may have left no survivors, but he 
certainly did leave a lot of admirers and 
friends. 

Sincerely, 
T. S. (MACK) HENDERSON (] 


Ambassador's clothing 
ORIENT, N.Y. 
DEAR EDITOR: 

What in heaven’s name is the U.S. 
ambassador (cover photo, January) doing in 
... Native dress? Disgraceful! 

Sincerely, 
NENE DORMAN () 


Promotions: ‘sat on’ 
ATHENS, GA. 
DEAR EDITOR: 

With reference to your article in the 
November issue regarding the President’s 
intention to nominate George S. Vest for 
the personal rank of career ambassador, | 
should like to note a chronological inac- 
curacy in the statement that between 1956 
and 1977 only 22 men and women received 
such rank. Actually, from roughly 1972 to 
1981 no Foreign Service officers were 
nominated for promotion to career ambas- 


<enumeration 
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sador. The recommendations for such 
promotions made by a senior selection 
board in 1973 were sat on by the then Sec- 
retary of State for reasons never disclosed, 
and for nearly a decade the practice of 
career ambassadorial appointments simply 
lapsed. That hiatus explains why dis- 
tinguished Foreign Service officers such as 
William Porter, Philip Habib, David 
Newsom and others, who retired before 
1981, never made it. 
Sincerely, 
MARTIN J. HILLENBRAND 
Dean Rusk Professor of 
International Relations 
University of Georgia 0 


The building: too hot? 
WASHINGTON 
DEAR EDITOR: 

I refer to the $20-million budget prob- 
lem of Department, as tasked by the 
Congress. While in the process of limiting, 
eliminating, closing and developing new 
mandatory programs, please also consider 
this biggie: 

The Department in winter (for the 
most part) is a towering inferno. Please, 
please, please turn down the thermostat. 
Workers are being forced to wade in the 
drinking fountains for relief. In a moder- 
ately-warmed work area, employees who 
feel the cold can add a sweater. 

Any figures on the cost of heating the 
gigantic Main State building on any given 
December/January day? 

Sincerely, 
PATRICIA DWYER 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research 

The Buildings Management Staff rep- 
lies: In winter the daily cost of steam 
ranges between $6,000 and $9,000, and 
the average daily cost of electricity is 
about $7,500. This does not include equip- 
ment costs. J 


Retired-abroad blues 
UZES, FRANCE 
DEAR EDITOR: 

Thanks for that special supplement of 
STATE (“Budget Blues,” November 9). 

But what about the retired people 
like me—who are retired abroad and who 
have had half their retirement pension cut 
in half since 1985? Nothing has been done 
for us; not a word even in STATE. 

I ask if a special rate of exchange 
could be allowed to us during this dollar 
crisis. 

Sincerely, 
YVETTE CARR [1] 
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Computer cover-up 
MORONI, COMOROS 
DEAR EDITOR: 

I thought the Bureau of Personnel 
computer had a prejudice against Lubum- 
bashi, since neither my August 1985 
arrival there nor my departure two years 
later ever showed up in the Foreign Service 
transfer section of STATE. However, I note 
that the January issue lists both the October 
departure from Lubumbashi of Lou 
Moscarello, as well as the November arrival 
of my replacement as principal officer, 
James Yellin. 

I can only conclude that the glitch in 
the computer must not be with Lubumbashi 
but with Moroni, Federal Islamic Republic 
of the Comoros. After all we are both one 
of the newest and the smallest U.S. 
embassies in the world. 

To help put Moroni on the map for 
other STATE readers, (between Madagascar 
and Africa), would you please be sure to 
include the following in the transfers sec- 
tion: “Danga, Karl I., Lubumbashi to 
Moroni.” 

Sincerely yours, 
KARL I. DANGA 
Chargé d'affaires @ 


Language-at-lunchtime 
courses are offered 


The next 10-week session of lunchtime 
language lessons at the Graduate School, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, will begin 
March 28. Classes meet either two or three 
times a week, from noon to | p.m. or to 
1:30 p.m., at the Capital Gallery Building, 
600 Maryland Avenue S.W., and are acces- 
sible by the LEnfant Plaza Metrorail sta- 
tion. Enrollment costs $200. 

Conversational courses will be in 
French, Spanish, English as a second lan- 
guage, Chinese, Russian, Hebrew, Arabic 
and German. For languages not mentioned, 
the school’s International Programs Division 
will start a class if five or more students are 
interested. 

For information, call 447-7476. 0 


Course for personnel 
officers is expanded 


The Personnel Management Training 
Course at the Foreign Service Institute has 
been expanded from five to six weeks. The 
course, intended for Foreign Service 
employees who are going overseas as per- 
sonnel officers, will now include additional 
information on the Foreign Service pension 
system, personnel service contracts and For- 


eign Service national personnel administra- 
tion. O 


Post Puzzle 


Murder in the Residence 
BY PETER JENSEN 

You are the regional security officer at 
post. The mission is based in a large com- 
pound on the outskirts of town. It’s a beauti- 
ful spring weekend—perfect for the golf you 
will play today with the ambassador, the 
deputy chief of mission and the economic 
counselor. 

At 8 a.m. you are walking across the 
grounds near the ambassador’s residence. 
Suddenly, you hear a crash of glass inside, 
followed by an angry shout. As you sprint 
towards the front door, you hear someone 
scream: “Stop it! Leave him alone! Oh no!” 

Joined by two Marine guards, you 
enter the residence and race up to the master 
bedroom. The oriental rug is soaked with 
water and littered with shards of broken 
glass. The ambassador’s wife is standing by 
the bookcase, cradling a tortise-shell cat. 
She is pale and shaking. Near her feet is a 
ball of green yarn and a pair of knitting nee- 
dles. There is a bag of golf clubs resting 
against the wall. On a nearby writing table 
rests a heavy marble ashtray holding a deli- 
cately-carved meerschaum pipe. As you 
walk by the dresser, you notice that a half- 
open drawer has a .38 revolver inside. 

The noncommissioned-ofticer-in- 
charge scratches his head. “Has someone 
been killed, ma’am? I don’t see a body.” 
Just then, the ambassador enters. ““Good 
Lord!” he exclaims. “What happened?” 

What happened? 0 

(Solutions on Page 53) _) 


Barney Lester's quiz 
The United Nations 

1. Name the former Secretary who then 
became the U.S. ambassador at the United 
Nations. 

2. How many U.S. ambassadors today 
are accredited to the United Nations and its 
affiliated organizations? 

3. The International Court of Justice is 
hearing U.S.-Iran claims. Where is the 
court located? 

4. True or false: The Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, 
Paris, is an affiliate organization of the 
United Nations. 

5. True or false: The Food and Agricul- 
ture Agencies, Rome, is an affiliate organi- 
zation of the United Nations. 

(Answers on Page 49) 
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Obituaries 


Joseph T. Comfort, 44, a communica- 
tions specialist in the Operations Center 
since 1986, died on January 27 at Arlington 
Hospital. 

Mr. Comfort was a native of Con- 
nellsville, Pa. In 1961 he joined the Depart- 
ment’s Office of Operations as a clerk/ 
typist. Assigned to the Office of Communi- 
cations’ Telegraphic Division most of his 
career, he was a teletypist, 1964-66; a cryp- 
tographer, 1966-67; a communications con- 
trol assistant, 1967-68; a communications 
control technician, 1968-81; and an assist- 
ant communications control supervisor, 
1981-85. Survivors include his wife, Joyce 
L. Comfort, and two sons. 0 


Nannie L. Cole, 54, a Department 
elevator operator since 1965, died on Janu- 
ary 30 at the Washington Hospital Center. 
Ms. Cole was born in Goldsboro, N.C. 
Joining State in 1961, she was a custodial 
laborer until 1965. Survivors include her 
husband, Leroy Cole, two daughters, three 
grandchildren, a brother and a sister. 0 


James D. Theberge, 57, who was 
ambassador to Chile, 1982-85, and to Nic- 
aragua, 1975-77, died after a heart attack, 
while he was on vacation in Jamaica, on 
January 21. 

Mr. Theberge worked for State as an 
economic adviser in Buenos Aires, 1961- 
64. He was head of the Lending Coordina- 
tion Staff, 1965-66, then adviser and senior 
economist for the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, 1966-69. From 1970-75 he 
was director of Latin American studies at 
Georgetown University. Mr. Theberge was 
president of the Institute for Conflict and 
Policy Studies, 1977-79; senior develop- 
ment adviser of the Planning Research 
Corp., New York, 1979-81; and special 
adviser on inter-American affairs, Depart- 
ment of Defense, 1981-82. 

A native of Oceanside, N.Y., Mr. 
Theberge earned a bachelor’s at Columbia 
and completed master’s degrees at Oxford 
and Harvard. He served in the Marine 
Corps, 1952-54. Survivors include his wife, 
Giselle Fages Theberge, and three sons. 0 


Cecil H. Brathwaite, 60, a visa 
officer who retired last year, died after a 
heart attack on December 26, at Holy Cross 
Hospital. 

A native of New York, N.Y., Mr. 
Brathwaite worked there as an enforcement 
agent and criminal investigator for the 
Department of Treasury, and as an attorney 
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for the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. Joining State in 1967, he was assigned 
to the Visa Office, then to the Advisory 
Opinions Division. 

A graduate of the City College of New 
York, Mr. Brathwaite earned law degrees at 
Brooklyn Law School. Survivors include his 
wife, Viola Mosley Brathwaite, two sons, 
three brothers, two sisters and four grand- 
children. 0 


G. Mennen Williams, 76, a former 
Michigan governor who was ambassador to 
the Philippines, 1968-69, and assistant sec- 
retary for African affairs, 1960-66, died 
after a stroke in a 
hospital, in his 
native Detroit, on 
February 2. 

Mr. Williams 
was graduated from 
Princeton and the 
University of Michi- 
gan Law School. He 
was governor, 1948— 
60, and a member 
of the Michigan Su- 
preme Court, 1971- 
86. A former assistant attorney general in 
Michigan, he was appointed executive 
assistant to the U.S. attorney general in 
1939, and special assistant to the U.S. 
attorney general, Crime Division, in 1940. 

During World War II he served in the 
U.S. Naval Reserves. Survivors include his 
wife, Nancy Lace Quirk Williams, a son, 
two daughters and eight grandchildren. 0 


Mr. Williams (1961) 


Samuel Henry Young, 77, who served 
as principal officer in Veracruz, Maracaibo 
and Vigo before retiring in 1977, died at his 
home in Mexico City on November 24. 

Born in Nicaragua, Mr. Young served 
at several Latin American posts, including 
Managua, Cali, Cartagena, Ciudad Juarez 
and Barbados. He was an economic officer 
in Buenos Aires, a consular officer in Val- 
paraiso and Santiago, and a welfare officer 
in Mexico City. Survivors include his wife, 
Elizabeth Anne, four children, six grand- 
children and a sister. 


Eleanor C. McDowell, 74, an attorney 
and adviser in the Legal Adviser’s Office, 
Treaty Branch, died of cancer on January 13 
at Georgetown University Hospital. 

Ms. McDowell was born in New York, 
N.Y. A graduate of the College of New 
Rochelle, she earned a law degree at George 
Washington University. Joining State in 


1941, she was an editor and educational 
specialist before transferring to the Legal 
Adviser’s Office in 1949. She retired in 
1977. Survivors include a brother and sis- 
ter. 0 


Mary Jane Krier, 65, a Foreign Serv- 
ice secretary who retired in 1974, died sud- 
denly in her Lacey, Wash., home on 
December 27. 

Ms. Krier was born in Bismarck, 
N.D., and joined the Foreign Service in 
1954. Her overseas assignments included 
Melbourne, The Hague, Blantyre, Stuttgart 
and Reykjavik. 

Survivors include her mother, Elizabeth 
A. Krier, two sisters, three brothers and 12 
nieces and nephews. The family suggests 
contributions to St. Martin’s College, Lacey, 
Wash. 98503. 0 


Clarence W. Nichols, 78, an interna- 
tional economist who retired in 1971, died 
of cancer at Arlington Hospital on January 
a 


Joining the Department in 1945, Mr. 
Nichols was assistant chief of the Com- 
modities Division and the International 
Research Division. He was international 
trade economist, 1950-53. Assigned to the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs in 1957, he served as an 
international economist, then as a special 
assistant. 

Mr. Nichols was born in Lafayette, 
Ala. A former investment analyst in Chi- 
cago, he worked as a regional price execu- 
tive in Dallas for the Office of Price 
Administration, 1942-45. He was a gradu- 
ate of Northwestern. Survivors include two 
sons, a brother and a grandson. 


Weldon Litsey, 76, who retired in 
1965 after an assignment to Buenos Aires 
as consul general, died on December 25. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 1944, 
Mr. Litsey was a consular officer in Barran- 
quilla, Cali, Torreon and Vigo. He was sec- 
ond secretary and consular officer in 
Montevideo and Monrovia. 

A native of Texas, Mr. Litsey was grad- 
uated from the University of Texas and 
earned a master’s at the National University 
of Mexico. Survivors include his wife, 
Wanda K. Litsey, and a son. @ 
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Library Booklist 


Crisis management, decision-making in foreign affairs 


Case studies are included 


General 

BELL, CORAL. The Conventions of Crisis: a Study 
in Diplomatic Management. New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1971. 131 p. D840.B4 

BERKOWITZ, MorTON, et al. The Politics of Ameri- 


can Foreign Policy: the Social Context of 


Decisions. Englewood Cliffs, NJ, Prentice- 
Hall, 1977. 310 p. E744.B397 

BRAUCH, HANS GUENTHER and DUNCAN L. 
CLARKE, eds. Decisionmaking for Arms Lim- 
itation: Assessments and Prospects. 
Cambridge, MA, Ballinger, 198 
JX1974.D395 

Cox, ROBERT W. and HAROLD K. JACOBSON. The 
Anatomy of Influence: Decision Making in 
International Organizations. New Haven, 
CT, Yale Univ. Press, 1973. 497 p. 
JX1995.C76 

FRANKEL, JOSEPH. The Making of Foreign Policy; 
an Analysis of Decision-making. London, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1963. 231 p. 
JX1395.F7 

FREI, DANIEL, ed. /nternational Crises and Crisis 
Management: an East-West Symposium. 
Farnsborough, UK, Saxon House, 1978. 
154 p. JX1395.1573 

FREI, DANIEL, ed. Managing International Crisis. 
Beverly Hills, CA, Sage, 1982. 240 p. 
JX1395.M276 

GRABER, DoriIS APPEL. Crisis Diplomacy: a His- 
tory of U.S. Intervention Policies and Prac- 
tices. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 
1959. 402 p. E183.7.G72 

HALPER, THOMAS, Foreign Policy Crisis: 
Appearance and Reality in Decisionmaking. 
Columbus, OH, Merrill, 1971. 235 p. 
E840.H27 

HoppLE, GERALD W. et al., eds. National Security 
Crisis Forecasting and Management. Boul- 
der, CO, Westview, 1984. 208 p. 
UA10.5.N285 

JANIS, IRVING L. Groupthink: Psychological Stud- 
ies of Policy Decision and Fiascoes. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1982. 349 p. E744.J33 
1982 

LEBOW, RICHARD N. ed. Nuclear Crisis Manage- 
ment: a Dangerous Illusion. Ithaca, NY, 
Cornell Univ. Press, 1987. (on order) 

NEUSTADT, RICHARD E. and ERNEST R. May. 
Thinking in Time: the Uses of History for 
Decision-making. New York, Free Press, 
1986. 329 p. E743.N378 

ONEAL, JOHN ROBERT. Creative Adaptation: Proc- 
ess and Potential for Foreign Policy Making 
in Times of Crisis. Stanford, CA, Stanford 
Univ. 1979. 526 p. JX1706.A405 

RODERICK, HILLIARD with ULLA MAGNUSSON, eds. 
Avoiding Inadvertent War: Crisis Manage- 
ment. Austin, Univ. of Texas, Lyndon P. 
Johnson School of Public Affairs, 1983. 184 
p. JX1395.A88 

SHULTZ, RICHARD H. ed. Responding to the Ter- 
rorist Threat: Security and Crisis Manage- 
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ment. New York, Pergamon Press, 1980. 173 
p. HV6431.R47 

WINHAM, GILBERT R., ed. New Issues in Interna- 
tional Crisis Management. Boulder, CO, 
Westview, 1986. (on order) 


Case studies 

ABEL, ELIE. The Missile Crisis. Philadelphia, 
Lippencott, 1968. 220 p. E841.A2 (On the 
Cuban Missile Crisis.) 

ABI-SAAB, GEORGES. The United Nations Opera- 
tion in the Congo, 1960-1964. New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1978. 206 p. 
JX1977.2.Z3A24 

ALLISON, GRAHAM T. Essence of Decision: 
Explaining the Cuban Missile Crisis. 
Boston, Little Brown, 1971. 338 p. 
DK272.USA4 

BACKER, JOHN H. The Decision to Divide Ger- 
many: American Foreign Policy in Transi- 
tion. Durham, NC, Duke Univ. Press, 1978. 
212 p. D821.G4B3 

BOWIE, ROBERT RICHARDSON. Suez 1956. London, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1974. JX1403.B64 

BRECHER, MICHAEL, and BENJAMIN GEIST. Deci- 
sions in Crisis; Israel, 1967 and 1973. 
Berkeley, Univ. of California Press, 1980. 
479 p. DS127.B69 

CHAYES, ABRAM. The Cuban Missile Crisis. New 
York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1974. 157 p. 
DK272.U5C37 

CHRISTOPHER, WARREN, et al. American Hostages 
in Iran: the Conduct of a Crisis. New 
Haven, CT, Yale Univ. Press, 1985. 443 p. 
DS274.2.USA6 

DAWISHA, KAREN. The Kremlin and the Prague 
Spring. Berkeley, Univ. of California Press, 
1984. 426 p. DB215.6.D38 

Dowty, ALAN. Middle East Crisis: U.S. Deci- 
sion-making in 1958, 1970 and 1973. 
Berkeley, Univ. of California Press, 1984. 
416 p. DS63.2.US5D68 

EHRLICH, THOMAS. Cyprus, 1958-1967. London, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1974. 164 p. 
DS54.9.E37 

FURLONG, WILLIAM L. and MARGARET E. SCRAN- 
TON. The Dynamics of Foreign Policymaking: 
the President, the Congress, and the Pan- 
ama Canal Treaties. Boulder, CO, Westview, 
1984. 263 p. JX1398.73.F87 

HEAD, RICHARD G., et al. Crisis Resolution: Pres- 
idential Decision Making in the Mayaguez 
and Korean Confrontations. Boulder, CO, 
Westview, 1978. 323 p. E865.H4 

JONES, JOSEPH M. The Fifteen Weeks—February 
21-June 5, 1947. New York, Viking, 1955. 
296 p. E813.J6 (On the Truman Doctrine 
and the Marshall Plan.) 

JUKES, GEOFFREY. Hitler’s Stalingrad Decisions. 
Berkeley, Univ. of California Press, 1985. 
266 p. D764.3.S7J79 

Kass, ILANA. The Lebanon Civil War 1975-76: a 
Case of Crisis Mismanagement. Jerusalem, 


Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1979. 67 p. 
DS87.5.K37 

KENNEDY, ROBERT F. Thirteen Days: a Memoir of 
the Cuban Missile Crisis. New York, Nor- 
ton, 1969. 224 p. DK272.U5K45 

LEPPER, MARY M. Foreign Policy Formulation: A 
Case Study of the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty of 
1963. Columbus, Ott, Merrill, 1971. 191 p. 
JX1974.7.L47 

PAIGE, GLENN D. The Korea Decision (June 24- 
30, 1950). New York, Free Press, 1968. 
394 p. DS918.P19 

SHLAIM, AVI. The United States and the Berlin 
Blockade, 1948-1949: a Study in Crisis 
Decision-making. Berkeley, Univ. of Califor- 
nia Press, 1983. 463 p. DD881.S46 

TREVERTON, GREGORY, ed. Crisis Management 
and the Superpowers in the Middle East. 
Montclair, NJ, International Institute for 
Strategic Studies, 1980. 183 p. DS63.1.C74 

WAGNER, ABRAHAM R. Crisis Decision-Making: 
Israel’s Experience in 1967 and 1973. New 
York, Praeger, 1974. 186 p. JQ1825.175W3 


Quantitative techniques, simulations 

COHEN, RAYMOND. Threat Perception in Interna- 
tional Crises. Madison, Univ. of Wisconsin 
Press, 1979. 229 p. JX1291.C35 

FALKOWSKI, LAWRENCE S. Presidents, Secretaries 
of State, and Crises in U.S. Foreign Rela- 
tions: a Model and Predictive Analysis. 
Boulder, CO, Westview, 1978. 173 p. 
E183.7.F34 

HERMANN, CHARLES, F. Crisis in Foreign Policy: 
A Simulation Analysis. New York, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1969. JX1246.H47 

HERMANN, CHARLES, F. ed. /nternational Crises: 
Insights from Behavioral Research. New 
York, Free Press, 1972. 324 p. JX1291.H47 

KUPPERMAN, ROBERT H. Leaders and Crisis: the 
CSIS Crisis Simulation: a Report of our 
Arms Control and Crisis Management Pro- 
gram. Washington, Georgetown Univ. Cen- 
ter for Strategic and International Studies, 
1987. (on order) 

O’LEARY, MICHAEL K. and WILLIAM D. COPLIN. 
Quantitative Techniques in Foreign Policy 
Analysis and Forecasting. New York, 
Praeger, 1975. 291 p. JX1291.U5 

PHILLIPS, WARREN R. and DAVID MCCORMICK. A 
New Methodology for the Modeling of Deci- 
sion Processes in International Relations. 
Carlisle Barracks, PA, Strategic Studies 
Institute, US Army War College, 1978. 31 p. 
JX1291.P485 

SINGER, J. DAVID and MICHAEL D. WALLACE, eds. 
To Augur Well: Early Warning Indicators in 
World Politics. Beverely Hills, CA, Sage, 
1979. 308 p. JX1291.T6 

TANTER, RAYMOND. Modeling and Managing 
International Conflicts: The Berlin Crisis. 
Beverly Hills, CA, Sage, 1974. 272 p. 
JX1291.T33 @ 
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The Super Bureaucrat 


SUPERCRAT 
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“ SUPERCRAT AND 
TRE PIGSKINS” 
? 


IN WASHINGTON, IT 1S 
A TRADITION AT 
SuPERBOWL TIME, 

FOR DESK-Bounp 
BuREAUCRATS , WHOSE 
AbING AND PuDGYy 
BopiES HAVE NOT EVEN 
PUSHED A PENCIL AcRoss 
A TEN-YARD LINE IN Yeap, 


su TO ASSEMBLE OUT 
OF dDoORS PRIOR To 
THE "BIG GAME" To 
ENGAGE IN A LITTLE 
“ SANDLOT FOOTBALL“. 
THIS TRADITION I$ 

EVEN MORE PoPuLAR 
WHEN THE REDSKINS 


ARE IN THE SUPER- 
Bowl and ALL OF 


WASHINGTON IS A 
LITTLE CRAZIER 
THAN USUAL. 
FoRTUNATEL Y, DOUG 
WILL/AMS AND COM PANY 
FARED RETTER THAN 
SUPERCRAT AND 
BOON DOGGIE, WHOSE 
TEAM IS CALLED 
THE “PIGSKINS | 
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